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CATHOLICISM AND 
RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 


Some notes towards a restatement of the Catholic 
attitude to religious liberty in a contemporary 
pluralist society 


By NORMAN St JOHN-STEVAS 


truth tolerate other forms of religion? This is a problem 

of perennial intellectual fascination and contemporary 
relevance. For English Catholics brought up in the dual traditions 
of dogmatic faith and liberal politics the question is existential al- 
though somewhat academic. Lord Acton felt the problem acutely. 
‘I find that people disagree with me,’ he wrote in a letter to 
Mandell Creighton, ‘because they hold that Liberalism is not true, 
or that Catholicism is not true, or that both cannot be true to- 
gether. If I could discover anyone who is not included in these 
categories, I fancy we should get on very well together.’ In the 
United States, on the other hand, the problem is far from academic 
and gives rise to sharp political conflicts. Catholics in the United 
States number forty million and hence are a powerful political 
force. Much of the opposition to the election of Mr Kennedy as 
President of the United States was based on bigotry, but it also 
rested on a more excusable doubt about the attitude of Catholics 
to traditional civil liberties and the separation of Church and 
State guaranteed by the constitution. This doubt is largely caused 
by the intellectual confusion of Catholics themselves. They feel as 
strongly about constitutional liberties as other men, but they are 
not always clear as to the intellectual foundations of their belief. 
What is required by American Catholics (and by other Catholics 
as well) is a coherent theology of religious freedom and civil 
liberty. Until this is thought out, mischievous anti-Catholic 
propagandists like Paul Blanshard will continue to stir up trouble. 
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A period of history which is witnessing the advance of Catholic 
Oecumenism at an unprecedented pace would seem an appro- 
priate one for its formulation. 

Catholic relations with other Churches cannot be securely 
founded until a Catholic doctrine of toleration is fully developed, 
Rethinking of Catholic attitudes has begun, but there is scope for 
further intellectual effort. Man, after all, is born intolerant, and, 
as John Morley has pointed out, ‘of all ideas toleration would 
seem to be in the general mind the very latest’. Still, one may hope 
that Catholic thinking has advanced beyond the statement ‘at- 
tributed to many Catholic spokesmen, namely, that ‘When we are 
in the minority we demand for ourselves freedom according to 
your principles; when we are in the majority we refuse you this 
freedom according to our principles.’! Belief that this impertinent 
distortion constitutes the last word of Catholics on toleration forms 
part of what Cardinal Newman called ‘the stain’ on the Protestant 
imagination, which has to be expunged before the true concept of 
the Church and her world-wide redemptive mission can be com- 
prehended. 

Toleration can certainly be justified on grounds of simple ex- 
pediency and denied any content of moral value. If rival Churches 
with conflicting claims are found within the same community they 
can either strive to exterminate one another or to live in peace. In 
the Western world the second alternative has been chosen, but 
only after centuries of fierce religious wars and bitter persecutions. 
The argument can be shifted to a somewhat higher plane by stress- 
ing that civil peace and concord is itself a moral value, and the 
necessary prerequisite of any advance in civilization. 

Persecution can also be condemned on the grounds that it does 


not work. Ideas, it is said, will always triumph against the sword. | 
This may well be true in the long run, but in the short term perse- | 


cution can undoubtedly achieve its aim. In England the penal laws 
succeeded in reducing the old majority religion to a pathetic 
remnant, and it was only on their repeal that a Catholic revival 
became possible. In Scandinavia, the effects of legal proscription 
of Catholics are still obvious, and Catholicism retains only a tiny 
foothold. In Spain and to a lesser extent in Italy the Inquisition 
prevented the spread of Protestantism. Persecution can certainly, 


1 The statement is most often assigned to Louis Veuillot, Napoleon III’s fanatical 
admirer, who was certainly capable of making it. It seems, however, to have been 


manufactured by Macaulay. See Macaulay, The Edinburgh Review (July 1835), p. 3%4- | 
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then, restrict the spread of a particular religion, but it cannot 
create belief. Indeed, its effect as seen in some Catholic countries 
has been to create a scepticism amongst the educated classes which 
has gravely undermined the country’s religious character. This is a 
more convincing argument against persecution than the liberal 
optimism which presumes that truth will always triumph. 

A powerful practical argument against persecution is that it 
can be used by either side, the upholders of falsehood as well as of 
truth. In such a situation truth has no advantage, unless it happens 
to have the sword on its side, but this is accidental. In discussion, 
on the other hand, truth has an intrinsic advantage, by its very 
nature. It may also be said that discussion and therefore toleration 
is necessary for the development of truth. Revelation of necessity 
sets bounds to discussion in that it presumes certain statements are 
true but it does not exclude it. Such discussion is in fact necessary 
for the full development of doctrine.! ‘Without discussion,’ wrote 
Walter Bagehot, ‘each mind is dependent on its own partial obser- 
vation. A great man is one image—one thing, so to speak—to his 
valet, another to his son, another to his wife, another to his greatest 
friend. None of these must be stereotyped; all must be compared. 
To prohibit discussion is to prohibit the corrective process.’ 

Man being rational, government by discussion is the most per- 
fect form of government and represents a real progress in social 
institutions. In primitive societies cohesion is of primary import- 
ance. In such societies the overwhelming necessity is to preserve 
some kind of order. Any order is better than none, and the order is 
so insecurely founded that discussion is a dangerous luxury. Such 
societies need one religion and religion becomes the bond of 
society. But civil society like man himself comes of age, and then 
the social necessity of one religion is reduced or vanishes alto- 
gether. Religious pluralism—such is the lesson of history—in- 
evitably follows. 

Such pluralism is not of course desirable in itself, but, given 
the fallen nature of man, appears inevitable. Man’s imperfection 
affords another powerful argument for toleration. Physical power 
is always liable to abuse. Power does in fact corrupt. It can be used 
to enforce uniformity where no uniformity is called for. Religious 
assent can be demanded to propositions where none in fact is 
necessary. This is an ever-present danger for authoritarian re- 


1 Heretics go to extremes in maintaining their opinions, but it cannot be denied 
that their challenge has been fruitful theologically for the Church. 
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ligious bodies. Cardinal Manning’s erroneous insistence on the 
necessity of the papal temporal power is a case in point.} 

Persecution invariably has danger for the persecutors. If the 
Church uses the State to maintain her doctrines, the State will 
demand its price. The Edict of Constantinople of 392 which aban- 
doned the tolerant policy of Constantine enshrined in the Edict of 
Milan (313), and placed paganism under a ban throughout the 
Empire, was welcomed by the Church as a blessing. In fact it 
proved a curse, as it laid the foundations of the Caesaro-papism 
which was to plague the Church for centuries to come. A potent 
cause of the Reformation was the exploitation of the Church by 
the State and the overlapping of functions which required Church 
officers to serve both God and Caesar. When the crisis came many 
ecclesiastics preferred Caesar, because they were in fact State 
officials despite their ecclesiastical garb. In 1928 the Church of 
England experienced the drawbacks of establishment when its 
Prayer Book, approved by the highest spiritual authorities, was re- 
jected by Parliament. It is no accident that the Catholic Church 
today is most flourishing in the United States, where the consti- 
tution requires the rigid separation of Church and State. 

The practical approach to toleration was formulated anew by 
Pius XII in his address to the fifth national convention of the 
Union of Catholic Jurists in 1953.2 The essence of the Pope’s view 
is contained in the following extract: 


Reality shows that error and sin are in the world in great 
measure. God reprobates them, but He permits them to exist. 
Hence the affirmation: religious and moral error must always be 
impeded when it is possible, because tolerance of them is in itself 
immoral, is not valid absolutely and unconditionally. Moreover, God has 
not given even to human authority such an absolute and universal 
command in matters of faith and morality. Such a command is 
unknown to the common convictions of mankind, to Christian 
conscience, to the sources of revelation and to the practice of the 
Church. To omit here other Scriptural texts which are adduced in 
support of the argument, Christ in the parable of the cockle gives 


1 Cf. the complaint put forward by Erasmus that in his time heresy had changed its 
character : ‘for any futile reason they shout at once: ‘‘Heresy! Heresy!” Formerly some- 
one was considered a heretic if he deviated from the Gospel, the articles of faith or 
something of similar authority. Nowadays, if anyone differs however little from St 
Thomas, he is a heretic. . . . Anything that does not please or is not understood is 
heresy. To indulge in cultivated speech is heresy . . . I admit that to corrupt the faith is 
a grave accusation, but all the same one should not turn everything into a matter of 
faith.’ Opus Epistolarum, ed. P. S. Allen (Oxford, 1906-47), IV, pp. 101, 102 and 106. 

29 December 1953. The Pope Speaks (Maryland) 1:64. 
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the following advice: let the cockle grow in the field of the world 
together with the good seed in view of the harvest (cf. Matthew xiii, 
24-30). The duty of repressing moral and religious error cannot 
therefore be an ultimate norm of action. It must be subordinate to 
higher and more general norms, which in some circumstances, permit and 
even perhaps seem to indicate as the better policy toleration of 
error in order to promote a greater good.* 


All these arguments for toleration are reasonable and based on 
common sense. They are in line with the development of Catholic 
thought on toleration during the nineteenth century, especially its 
formulation of the dichotomy of ‘thesis’ and ‘hypothesis’. The 
thesis or ideal solution to Church-State problems is the establish- 
ment and full recognition by the State of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Other Churches are said to have no true juridical claim to 
existence, ‘error has no rights’, and, while discreet private worship 
should be tolerated, any public manifestation of religious rites or 
propaganda opposed to Catholic truth should be prohibited. 
Heretics, those ‘ravening wolves’ beloved of medieval polemicists, 
if not incinerated, should be firmly muzzled. The State should 
accordingly act as an instrument of the Church and enforce her 
dogmatic and moral teaching by means of civil law. The political 
and social situation, however, in many countries, prevents the im- 
plementing of the ‘thesis’ and the Church in these countries has to 
act on an hypothesis, i.e. she avails herself of the freedom conferred 
by the liberal State, and accepts on a temporary basis, the rights 
afforded to other Churches. 

Faced with this formulation of the Church’s views the average, 
straightforward Englishman feels distinctly uneasy. It puts him in 
an ambiguous position where he acts (and speaks) one way to his 
fellow citizens, and thinks differently to himself. This savours 
somewhat of duplicity. The dichotomy is certainly open to satire. 
It might be described as ‘Heads I win, Tails you lose.’ The thesis, 
it was said, of Mgr Chigi, a socially minded nineteenth-century 
papal nuncio in Paris, was to burn the Jews, but the hypothesis was 
dinner with M. de Rothschild. It seems a little curious that the 


1 This statement is not a new departure, cf. Leo XIII’s encyclical Immortale Dei 
(1885) The Pope and the People (London, 1932), pp. 62-3. Both pontiffs advanced well 
beyond St Thomas Aquinas who allowed toleration of heathens and Jews but denied it 
to heretics. St Thomas discusses the practical reasons for toleration but finds them out- 
weighed by the danger of heresy spreading. St Thomas had in mind not those born into 
heresy who had never known the Catholic religion but ‘unbelievers who at some time 
have accepted the faith’. See Summa Theologica, II-II, Questions X and XI. On the 
other hand St Augustine advised the toleration of carnal vice: ‘If you do away with 
harlots, the world will be convulsed with lust.’ 
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Church throughout her history, apart from the brief interludes of 
the late Roman Empire and the Middle Ages, should have been in 
a state of permanent hypothesis, and apparently condemned to it 
for the forseeable future. It is to say the least odd that the whole 
free society has nothing more than a contingent basis. 

The thesis-hypothesis theory, however, presents less difficulty 
when one realizes that it can lay no claim to eternal validity but 
was a product of a particular epoch. Taken out of its nineteenth- 
century setting it becomes meaningless. The Church in the nine- 
teenth century, it should be recalled, was on the defensive. The 
French Revolution and its aftermath of illuminism and encyclo- 
paedism had been an even greater traumatic shock than the 
Reformation. Science was in direct conflict with religion and the 
free institutions which the century developed owed nothing to the 
Church. Civil liberty was elevated into an absolute, and the super- 
natural denied any public place in civil society. This was the 
liberty so severely criticized in the encyclicals of Gregory XVI and 
Pius IX and even—to a lesser extent—in those of Leo XIII. 
Catholic political theory was bedevilled by the ephemeral question 
of the temporal power, and the fate of the Papal States. These con- 
ditions have now fundamentally altered and the significance of the 
papal utterances with them. Much ingenuity has been spent in 
trying to effect a verbal reconciliation between what was said by 
nineteenth-century popes and what is being said by contemporary 
Catholic thinkers on liberty, but such efforts are misplaced. Once 
the historical dimension is taken into account, the conflict ceases. 
In any case, the nineteenth-century statement of the ‘ideal’ in 
terms of a subservient persecuting State will not be found ‘ideal’ by 
many today. As Fr Hartmann has pointed out: 


The ideal (‘thesis’) which has obviously not been reached, is not 
the Catholic state, which refuses non-Catholic public worship, but 
the condition of human society in which tolerance is not necessary 
because everyone is united in confessing the truth. 


The arguments for toleration on grounds of expediency are 
powerful, but they do not take one far enough. The question 
whether toleration can have a positive moral value is left open. In 
the past those who have tried to show that it has, have too often 
been reduced to silence by the flourishing of the intellectual 
bludgeon ‘Error has no rights’. Yet this phrase is virtually mean- 
ingless. Rights do not inhere in intellectual abstractions but in 
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human persons. The human person should be the starting point of 
contemporary discussion of religious liberty not ideal truth. When 
ideal truth in the form of religious doctrine formed the bond of 
society there was some reason for its use as a starting point, but 
there can be none today, when human rights not unity of faith, is 
the basis on which society rests. 

The moral basis of Western society, and its chief distinguishing 
mark from the totalitarian societies of the East, is respect for the 
human person. The human person is autonomous, free, and 
inviolable. The human person is not explicable in terms of social 
or religious forms, nor should he be subordinated to their purposes. 
He transcends them. In so far as society progresses it is principally 
by enabling the human person to realize itself more fully in 
relation to other human beings with similar aims. Discipline and 
conformity are the essentials of primitive societies, but freedom is 
the hallmark of a mature and advanced society. Man finds himself 
in a social environment with certain political and religious doc- 
trines, but he cannot be forced to accept them, although outward 
conformity may be exacted. They can only be adopted by assent. 
A particular moment of conscious assent is not necessary, although 
these clearly occur in individuals, but the validity of religious belief 
depends on a continuing day-to-day assent, which may never be 
specifically formulated. Once assent is withdrawn religious belief 
is destroyed. 

‘It is against the nature of religion,’ therefore, as Tertullian 
wrote, ‘to force religion; it must be accepted spontaneously and 
not by force; the offerings demanded, indeed, must be made will- 
ingly. That is why, if you force us to sacrifice, you give in fact, 
nothing to your gods: they have no need of unwilling sacrifices.’ 
And St Augustine declared tersely: ‘Credere non potest homo nisi 
volens.’ Man is essentially a free being and the essence of an act of 
faith is that it is a free act. ‘Freedom,’ writes Cardinal Feltin, ‘lies 
at the very heart of Christianity, which seen from without might 
look like a system, but thought and lived from within is a living 
bond between persons, a religion of the spirit. Faith is the en- 
counter of a free gift and a free acceptance: a call on the part of 
God and a conscious and submissive response to God’s voice.’ Thus 
the contemporary approach to toleration should start not from an 


1 Hence Cardinal Newman’s remark in his letter to the Duke of Norfolk (1874): 
‘Certainly, if I am obliged to bring religion into after-dinner toasts (which indeed does 
not seem quite the thing), I shall drink—to the Pope, if you please—still to conscience 
first, and to the Pope afterwards.’ 
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abstract ‘thesis’ but from the act of faith itself, in essence an act of 
freedom. Faith comes through the Church but is not given by the 
Church but by God. A coerced act of faith, as the Church has 
always known, is in a real sense of blasphemy, whether the coer- 
cion is carried out by Church or State because it substitutes one 
or the other for the operation of the Holy Spirit. Since freedom 
is the essence of the act of faith, the freer it is and the more spon- 
taneous, the more perfect it becomes. The duty of the State is, 
therefore, to create the conditions most favourable for the possi- 
bility of acts of faith. The Church thus requires freedom but she 
needs no more. There cannot of course be a right in the human 
person to reject God but there is a liberty to do so. That after all 
is the human predicament. Man accordingly has a right against 
the State and the Church not to have God imposed on him 
against his will. 

The point was put clearly by Pius XII in his encyclical Corporis 
Mystict. “But while we desire,’ said the Pope, 


supplication to go up unceasingly to God from the whole mystical 
body, that all those who are astray may as soon as possible enter the 
one fold of Jesus Christ, we declare that it is absolutely necessary 
that this should come about by their free choice, since no man 
believes unless he is willing. Wherefore if any persons, not believing 
are constrained to enter a church, to approach the altar and to re- 
ceive sacraments, they certainly do not become true believers in 
Christ; because that faith without which ‘it is impossible to please 
God’ must be the perfectly free ‘homage of intellect and will’. 


By faith man is able to participate in the redemption, and re- 
demption itself is both given and received by love. Love like faith 
is a free act. ‘When one has known the love of free men,’ says 
Péguy, ‘the prostrations of slaves are worthless.’ Through grace 
man is liberated from the servitude of sin and becomes a free man. 
He enters, says Danielou, freedom in a new sense. ‘It means that 
man’s relation to God is no longer merely that of a servant to his 
Lord but also that of a son to his Father.’ Such a relationship is 
inconceivable unless it is free. 

Instead then of basing toleration on social or political expedi- 
ency, it can be made to depend on the nature of faith itself and to 
spring from it. This is not to deny importance to historical factors 
but to allot them a subsidiary role. Religious liberty is seen as the 
condition in which faith can achieve its purest and fullest form. 
The act of faith is an interior act, but man cannot be content with 
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interior freedom, since he is not an anchorite but a social being. As 
a human person he has to live in society and give outward ex- 
pression to his inner faith. A freedom which cannot express itself is 
in man’s case illusory. Toleration and liberty thus extend from the 
inner formation of faith to its manifestations. Toleration accord- 
ingly becomes a social policy based on the very nature of man. The 
roblems raised by divergent views of what is morally allowable 
by the law have been considered by the present writer in an 
earlier article. In the present article the author is concerned only 
with matters of faith. 

The problem of achieving religious liberty in practice, cannot 
—as has been said earlier—be separated from an historical con- 
text. This is the mistake of the ‘error has no rights’ school, who try 
to isolate it from any social or historical setting. The same isola- 
tionism is displayed by those who draw an analogy between 
arresting the spread of bodily disease and arresting that of heresy, 
and conclude that because the State impedes the one (which only 
kills the body), it should also impede the other (which is worse 
because it kills the soul). Whether any heretic is in fact damned is a 
moot point, but the principal error of such analogizers is to see 
the problem under one aspect only, and to separate it from all 
consideration of the character of the human person or the nature of 
religious belief. They also exclude any consideration of the dif- 
ferent functions of Church and State. Yet toleration can only be 
discussed meaningfully when these too are taken into considera- 
tion. How far ideal religious liberty can be realized in any par- 
ticular society will depend on historical circumstances and that 
society’s state of development. In the Middle Ages, for example, 
St Thomas advocated the punishment of heretics, not because they 
were denying the Catholic faith, but because they were disrupting 
society, which was held together by a common Catholicism. But 
St Thomas’s situation was pure ‘hypothesis’: the ‘thesis’ is the state 
of religious liberty. 

Religious liberty may then be considered as required by the 
human person for his full development. The State, which is little 
more than a mechanism to ensure the safeguarding of the liberties 
of human persons and their welfare, has no right of coercion in 
religious matters. The State as such has no direct knowledge of the 
Church or her mission and therefore places all religions on an 
equal basis, not because it considers one to be as good as another, 
but because it has no means of distinguishing between them. The 
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State comes first in time: the Church is first in dignity: but there is 
no primacy of causality. The State is not the instrument of the 
Church but has its own defined and limited functions. Given the 
need of the human person for religious liberty, the State’s function 
is to safeguard it, and not to impede man as he pursues his end of 
moving freely to God. The State is certainly not indifferent to 
morality, and its moral policies will be influenced by the moral 
views of its citizens, but in using coercive power to impose moral 
notions by law it is always limited by the fundamental autonomy 
of the human person. In pluralist societies, furthermore, where 
there is only a limited agreed morality, only what is agreed can be 
part of the public moral order. Where there is no consensus, the 
question must be left to be determined in the private sphere. 
Intolerance does have a place in religion but it is a limited one. 
Within the Church there must always be a dogmatic intolerance 
arising from the Church’s mission as teacher of the truth and 
guardian of the deposit of faith. The Church is bound to defend 
the truth entrusted to her, but she carries out her duties with 
prudence and charity. When she must she resorts to her weapon of 
excommunication, a spiritual not a temporal weapon. In the 
world, however, the Church has to co-exist with other faiths: a 
necessity which will grow more imperative as the rudiments of a 
world order are formed and a genuine international society 
created. She has to lead men to the truth not by the exercise of a 
coercive will but by persuasion. To fulfil this mission she needs 
freedom but nothing more. ‘It is not the office of the Church,’ de- 
clared Pius XII in his address to the new Cardinals on 20 Feb- 


ruary 1946, 


to include and in a manner embrace, like a gigantic world empire, 
all human society. This concept of the Church as earthly empire and 
worldly domination is fundamentally false. She follows in her pro- 
gress and her expansion an opposite path to that of modern im- 
perialism. She progresses before all else in depth, then in extension. 
She seeks primarily man himself. . .. Her work is completed in the 
depths of each man’s heart, but it has its own repercussions on all 
the duration of life, on all the fields of activity of each one. With men 
so formed the Church prepares for human society a base on which it 
can rest with security. 
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ANCIENT ROOTS OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA 


Beyond the Pale of Egypt 
By CZESLAW JESMAN 


of the second world war. During the past fifteen years, 

however, this position has undergone a radical change. 
Dioceses have been erected all over the continent, and the 
numbers of the indigenous clergy and hierarchy are growing with- 
in the newly sovereign African nations. For these reasons, apart 
from any academic interest, it is relevant to examine to what 
extent Christianity is a new growth on the African continent, 
and where it had taken roots before the beginning of the ‘opening 
up’ of Africa by the West towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

There is no comprehensive study of this subject as a whole. 
The works of J. Mesnage! and Paul Monceaux? deal amost ex- 
clusively with North Africa. Obviously a work of such magnitude 
cannot be attempted in the present article, the aim of which is 
limited to indicating the principal problems involved and the 
areas where the existence of an ‘African’ Christianity either is or 
was an established fact. The Coptic Church of Egypt will be 
left out of this short survey. Its venerable and ancient origins 
have been and continue to be an object of exhaustive studies. 
But, though geographically situated on the African continent, 
the Copts of Egypt traditionally belong to the Mediterranean, 
not to the African world. To a lesser degree the same reservation 
applies to the Orthodox, or Monophysite, Church of Ethiopia. 
Yet its significance in an African context, past, present and 
future, is such that it will be naturally included here. 

1Pére J. Mesnage, Le Christianisme en Afrique: Origine, dévelopment, extension ; Le 
Christianisme en Afrique: Declin et extinction (Paris, Picard, 1915). 

Paul Monceau, Histoire litteraire de l’ Afrique Chrétienne depuis les origines jusqu’d 
Vinvasion Arabe (Paris, 1901-23, 7 vols.). 
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TuHeE First CHRISTIAN OF MARK 


It is usually forgotten that the first baptized convert of con- 
siderable social standing was an African. The Acts of the Apostles 
describe the event. ‘Meanwhile Philip was commanded by an 
angel of the Lord, Rise up and go south to meet the road which 
leads from Jerusalem to Gaza out in the desert. So he rose up and 
went; and found there an Ethiopian. This man was an eunuch, 
a courtier to Candace, queen of Ethiopia, and had charge of all 
her wealth.’! The story of the subsequent conversion is too well 
known to require repetition here. The event took place, probably, 
in the first half of the first century, before a.p. 65, when ‘new’ 
Gaza was destroyed.? We do not know whether the First Lord of 
the Treasury of an African queen returned home and resumed 
his functions after his conversion. There are legends to that effect 
still current in Ethiopia. We do not know for certain, either, 
which Queen Candace the Acts had in mind. The Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes has recorded that Candace was the ruler of the ‘kingdom of 
Semiramis’; she was sufficiently powerful to warrant a personal 
letter from Alexander the Great.* Pliny mentioned that a ‘Can- 
dace’ ruled in the kingdom of Meroe when Nero’s emissaries 


visited it about a.p. 62; Strabo wrote about yet another Candace: | 


a one-eyed queen of considerable wealth and consequence, she 








_—— 


was taken prisoner by C. Petronius at Pselchis, during an expedition | 


against Upper Egypt which gave Syene and Philae to the Romans. | 


An inscription on the wall of a funeral chapel of a Napata pyramid 
bears the name of K-N-FA-HEB-IT, or ‘Kantaki’.* This evidence 
seems to indicate that ‘Candace’ was a title, and nota name. Almost 
certainly, on the other hand, the Candace described in the Acts 


did not reign over Ethiopia proper—that is, over any section of | 


the Ethiopian Highlands. She must have been a sovereign of 


Meroe, a distant off-shoot of the classical civilization of Ancient | 


Egypt which flourished on the Upper Nile for almost a millen- 
nium and was finally overturned, in all probability, by Ezana, the 
first Christian king of Axum, the earliest known mutation of 
modern Ethiopia. Meroe was laid waste in the second half of the 
fourth century A.D. 

1 viii, 26-8. 

2 New Testament, Knox translation, p. 264, footnote. 


3 III, 18. 
‘Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, A History of Ethiopia, Vol. I, p. 112. 
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Women enjoyed an exceptionally high status in this semi- 
barbaric kingdom. The Beja nomads who roam today over what 


- used to be Merocitic territory have preserved some memories of 


these formidable ladies, the Candaces, in their tribal legends. On 
the rock bas-relief at Jebel Geile they appear, obese and imposing, 
goddesses as well as queens, in the full regalia of traditional Egypt- 
ian imagery. Still there is a measure of refreshing if crude realism 
about them: the Candaces resemble mature Somali matrons 
like two drops of water, and not the ethereal frieze-like beauty of 
Egyptian womanhood of three thousand years ago.! 

The terminological inexactitude of the Acts of the Apostles on 
the domain of the ‘Candaces’ was quite understandable. To the 
Mediterranean world of antiquity ‘Ethiopia’ was usually a loose 
general term, not unlike ‘Far East’ or ‘Wild West’ today. It applied 
to everything which stretched beyond the southernmost frontiers 
of Egypt. It was an imprecise rim of civilization. Depending on 
the ebb and flow of trade and politics, it receded and it approached 
the principal centres of the Middle Sea and the lower reaches of 
the Nile Valley. Detailed news from these distant and nebulous 
lands percolated seldom and spasmodically; most of it was hearsay. 

All the same it is almost certain that neither the conversion of 
Meroe, or rather of the Nubian Kingdoms which were more or 
less coterminous with it, nor of Ethiopia marching with it, fol- 
lowed in the wake of the unknown Court dignitary of a Candace. 
It came about approximately two centuries later. By that time 
Christianity had not only blossomed forth, but already began to 
slide into decline in another part of the continent, in Roman 
Africa. 


Tue CuHurcH oF St AUGUSTINE 


The African Fathers are, of course, one of the glories of the 
Church Universal. But they are so remote in time that their social 
and political significance is often obscured for the modern mind 
by the depth and the breadth of their philosophical and theological 
impact upon the centuries which have followed them. To this day 
St Augustine and his interpretations of free will and of grace are 
apt to kindle violent controversies. But on the other hand he is 


1F, L. Griffith, Meroitic Inscriptions, Archeological Survey of Egypt (London, 1911), 
Plates XIV and XVIII. 
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represented as one of the true Romans of all times, living and 
preaching in a distant but authentic province of the motherland, 
providing the link between the old Rome and the new Christian 
one; profoundly mourning over the destruction of the earthly im- 
perial city, and sublimating its Virgilian vision into a timeless 
certainty of the City of God. This image of the saintly Bishop of 


Hippo does not correspond, on a strictly mundane level, to the | 


r ero 





general mood and social context of his times, or of the place of 


his origin. 


At the beginning of the fourth century a.p. Roman Africa | 


looked imposing on the map. It consisted, from East to West, of 
the provinces of Libia Inferior and Libia Superior, which de- 
pended on the Diocese of Egypt and correspond to modern 
Cyrenaica, and of the Diocese of Africa, an enormous super-pro- 
vince embracing Tripolis, Byzacium, Africa (corresponding to 


Tunis), Numidia, Mauretania Sitifensis, Mauretania Caesarensis, | 


— 





and Tingitana. The concordance of these territorial divisions | 
with modern States is obvious. About one-twentieth of their whole | 


population was Christian.1 The country people at large were 
neither thoroughly Romanized nor oblivious of their traditional 
resentment, if not of actual hatred, towards their conquerors,? even 
though their prosperity was assured as long as the Italian markets 
for their oil and wine existed and peace was maintained locally. 

Linguistically and culturally only the ruling classes of Numidia 
and Byzacium were Romanized. The populace used Punic dia- 
lects. St Augustine, an African himself, of Libyan and Punic an- 
cestry, deplored that there were not enough catechists familiar 
with local languages to preach to the common folk. By the second 
half of the fourth century the Latin in the Mauretanias was for- 
gotten, and their inhabitants reverted to their original Libyan 
idiom. The Donatist schism grew against this background. Its 
origins were non-African; the Anti-Pope Novatian was first to 
slide into the uncharitable heresy of refusing pardon to Christian 
apostates after and during the great persecution of the Emperor 
Decius in 251-253. This teaching was taken up by Donatus, Bishop 
of Carthage, in 315, against those of his flock who lapsed during 
the last great persecution of Christianity in Ancient Rome which 
was unleashed by the Emperor Diocletian. Donatus’ fulminations 


1 Ferdinand Lot, The End of the Ancient World (London, 1931), p. 31. 
No. 66 


2 Stanislaw Lo’s Sw. Augustyn : Fego Czasy in Znak, Krakow (December 1959), | 
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were duly condemned, but meanwhile his heresy turned into 
schism. Broadly speaking it was an African ‘nationalist’ schism, 
particularly after its alliance with the Milites Christi, or Circum- 
celliones, a frankly anti-foreign and radical movement. The Donat- 
ists denounced ‘foreign’—i.e., Italian, Spanish, Gaulish and 
Egyptian—bishops as corrupt and declared that the sacraments 
administered by non-Donatist clergy were invalid. The history of 
Donatism has not been studied yet from the vantage point of 
African rather than ecclesiastical history. It is not known for ex- 
ample how many bishops embraced the schism, by what means 
they propagated their teaching or whether they were in the main 
Latinized Numidians or much less Latinized Mauretanians. It has 
been established, however, that they were very numerous. At the 
high-tide of the movement there were at least three hundred of 
them. | 

They were never extirpated as long as ‘Ancient’ Christianity 
survived in Africa. Not even the advent of the Vandals in 429, and 
their brutish persecution of all non-Arians, changed matters. Dur- 
ing the short-lived reconquista of Justinian (533-548) they were just 
as much a thorn in the side of that arch-Orthodox emperor as 
they were a rallying, anti-foreign element under the Germanic 
barbarians. 


THe WANING OF THE EMPIRE 


Roman Africa was a static and defensive arrangement from 
the point of view of strategy. Once its furthest coastal expansion 
had been reached, its rulers were determined to circumscribe its 
connexion with the interior of the continent and with its inhabi- 
tants. From the south, against the desert, Roman provinces were 
guarded by an elaborate system of defences.? In spirit, if not in 
magnitude, it closely resembled the Great Wall of China or the 
Maginot Line, and it was just as much of a failure in the long run. 
The effective Roman rule never went very deeply into Africa. 
Along the Libyan part it hardly embraced Gaetulia, south of 
Byzacium (modern Southern Tunisia), and never Phasania, the 
oases of the desert kingdom of the Garamantes. In the West Roman 


1 F. Martroye, La Répression du donatisme et la politique religieuse de Constantin (Nogent- 
le-Rotrou, 1914). 
* Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers (London, 1955), P- 119. 
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rule ended just south of Volubilis, situated north of Meknés, 
The limes of Tingitana began only six kilometres south if Rabat. 
It should be also remembered that the short-lived ‘East Roman’ 
Africa regained by Justinian and conquered by the Arabs in the 
fullness of time embraced only Numidia, Mauretania Sitifensis 
and scattered posts on the coast as far as Septem (Ceuta). No foot- 
ing was regained either in Mauretania Caesarensis or in Tingitana.? 


THe WANING OF THE CHURCH 


The close connexion between the civil and the ecclesiastical 


authorities, and even more the tenacious memory of it, were in- 
strumental in saving the Church in Europe during the centuries 
which followed the breakdown of the Western Roman Empire. 
In Africa the consequences of this phenomenon were the reverse. 
The local representatives of the Emperor were always suspect in 
the eyes of the Donatist natives; they could count on their support 
only when they were openly secessionist like Firmus (379) or 
Gildo (398), irrespective of their origin. Both alternatives were 
disastrous to the Church. The quarrel of the Emperor Valentinian 
III with Count Boniface, his African viceroy, led to the Arian 
Vandal invasion. With it the Church was openly persecuted. The 
Emperor Zeno had no choice but to acquiesce in the existence of a 
Vandal State in his theoretical African provinces, and this did 








eT —- 


see RTE 


— 


not help matters from the Catholic point of view: the enemies of | 


the Church possessed henceforward not only the might but also 
a measure of official imperial sanction for their repressive policy. 
When the Romans returned to North Africa in the middle of the 
sixth century with Belisarius, Germanus, Solomon and Johannes 
Troglita, victorious and orthodox generals of Justinian, they 
found depopulated and economically ruined provinces, and a 
shattered ecclesiastical organization. Neither were fully recon- 
structed in the remaining century and a half of Roman rule; 
both were treated with sullen resentment by the natives as a 
foreign imposition. 

Cyrenaica was conquered by the Arabs as early as 660, Pro- 
consular Africa in 670; the city of Carthage was taken by them in 


1 Rouland-Mareschal, Mémoires présentés par divers savants al’ Academie des Inscriptions, 
vol. XIII, 2 Partie (Paris, 1924). 

2 Réné Cagnat, L’armée romaine d’ Afrique et l’occupation militaire de l’ Afrique sous les 
Empereurs (Paris, 1912). 
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, 698. It would be too easy to represent these events in terms of the 


religious fervour of wars between Christians and Moslems in cen- 
turies to come. To a large degree the spirit of the Crusades ob- 
tained in Heracalian campaigns against the Arabs in the seventh 
century, but in Africa it hardly existed. The indigenous, non- 
Latinized Catholics hardly offered any resistance to the invaders; 
the Donatists welcomed them; the Arabs did not persecute Chris- 
tians actively. A long process of their gradual frittering away set in. 


CHRISTIAN SURVIVALS IN NorTH AFRICA 


To the urban, Romanized populations of Roman Africa the 
desert in times of peace was a source of danger. But in times of 
trouble it became a haven of refuge. The disintegration of the 
Garamantes kingdom into a congerie of marauding Tuareg tribes 
made it additionally safe. The nomads were deadly, if met, but 
they possessed neither the intelligence network in the coastal towns 
nor the standing striking forces of their more civilized and better 
organized kinsmen and predecessors in the dominion of the 
Sahara which pounced on the interlopers. Yet it was enormous 
enough even under them to foil at least some of their control of 
the routes to the interior. The Garamantes, in all probability, did 
not succeed in barring the ways of escape to many thousands of 
Jews fleeing from Cyrenaica after the disaster of their uprising 
and of Roman repression in the cities of Pentapolis in 115. It is 
not impossible that the pastoral Fulani of today at the other end of 
the Sahara have absorbed some of the Cyrenaican Jewish re- 
fugees.} 

The first large flight of the Catholics into the desert must have 
taken place after 430. The Vandals were cruel but timorous con- 
querors. They ‘concentrated their rule on the coast, and mainly 
around Carthage, and left the outlying /imes and the oases alone. 
Sahara was a safe hide-out against them. 

It is impossible at the present moment to reconstruct this 
move. Archaeological research in the Fezzan has barely started. 
Elsewhere in North Africa, below the coastal belt and some 
sections of the Algerian interior, it has not been even thought 
about. Still the theory that it must have been a fairly large demo- 
graphic displacement is not altogether a matter of conjecture. The 


1E. W. Bovill, The Golden Trade of the Moors (London, 1958), p. 53- 
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Chronicle of Biclarum maintained that the Garamantes and the 
Maccurites, their dark-skinned neighbours to the south, embraced 
Christianity in the sixth century.! This could not have been the 
result of a deliberate missionary effort; St Augustine in his letter 
to Hesychius, Bishop of Salona in Dalmatia, complained that the | 
Gospel was not preached among the barbarians, while those who | 
lived yet further, beyond the pale of the Empire, were completely | 
ignorant of it. Procopius, on the other hand, was far more affirma- 
tive on the subject. He wrote that the Nasamones of the Ghadames 
oasis became Christian about 548, while the Garamantes adopted | 
Christianity in 659 while signing a treaty of perpetual peace with 
the Empire. East Rome baptized as a matter of policy. The | 
conversion must have sat lightly upon their shoulders. St Gregory | 
left on record that the converted Berbers of North Africa con: { 
tinued to venerate monoliths and trees, sacred objects of their | 
pagan beliefs.% | 
In all probability this was the case with the Tuaregs. A number | 
of words of their languages, such as ‘Mesi’, God, and ‘andjelous’, 
angel, prove that at some stage of their history they absorbed cer- 
tain elements of Christianity; probably during the twilight century 
of the Byzantine attempt to re-establish the Roman Empire in 
Africa.4 But the Christian imprint on them was neither profound 
nor lasting. Their monogamy, their social customs, the cross | 
element appearing in their ornaments, do not necessarily point 
to their submerged Christian past. In any case the Tuaregs 
adopted Islam, according to accepted Moslem tradition, towards | 
the end of the seventh century. In the Ahaggar the Islamization 
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was conducted by Abdallah ed- Djafar, companion of Sidi Okhba 
ben Nafé, who died in 683 and is buried near the village of Hera- 
fek, in the Tiokine. 

Too little is known today about the pre-Islamic beliefs and : 
social structure of the indigenous States south of the Sahara to | 
permit any speculation on possible Christian elements in these | 
parts of Africa before the age of the great European discoveries. 
They could have hardly been 1 impressive. 

The hidden Catholic communities in the oases died of attrition | 
in the course of the seventh and eighth centuries. On the coast and 





1E. W. Bovill, op. cit., p. 52. , 
2 Letter No. 199. | 
* St Gregory, IV, 23, 27. 

* Henri Lhote, Les Touaregs du Hoggar (Paris, 1955), p 

5R. P. J. Mesnage, Le Christianisme en Afrique (Paris, 191 +f Vol. I, p. 75. 
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in Morocco they fared much better. Under the Moslems as late as 
the second half of the eleventh century there were Catholic dio- 
ceses at Draa and Bougie; their emissaries, if not the bishops, were 
received in Rome during the pontificate of Gregory VII. While 
the Hammidites ruled in Morocco in the twelfth century Catholic 
monks penetrated deeply into their dominions. The endemic state 
of war between the Christians and the Moslems in Spain and 
in the Levant did not seem to have affected adversely the fate of 
the lingering remnants of indigenous Christianity. Under Emir 
Yakub II, of the Merinid dynasty (1225), indigenous Christian 
bishops still exercised their authority in Morocco. But in the four- 
teenth century there was no trace of Christian communities left 
in North Africa; they disappeared not as a result of persecution 
but rather through lack of communication with the principal 
centres of Christendom. When Raymond Luli, the visionary Cata- 
lan missionary of the fourteenth century, disembarked in North 
Africa to spread the Gospel, he was met with derision and hatred, 
for all his personal saintliness and learning and even several per- 
sonal friendships with Moslem personages. By then Christian and 
Frank were synonymous, and both terms signified a deadly enemy 
of Islam, whether of the African or any other variety. 


CHRISTIAN NUBIA: 


By the middle of the third century the kingdom of Meroe, the 
‘African’ variant of the Ancient Egyptian civilization, entered into 
the final period of its long history. The decline of the Roman 
Empire badly affected Meroitic prosperity; while it was strong, 
and Egypt was its richest province, ‘the Island of Meroe’ waxed 
opulent. Classical authors used this term for the great expanse of 
steppe between the Nile and the Blue Nile to the west and the 
Astaboras (or Atbara) to the east.1 During the heyday of the 
Roman rule in Africa it was one of its principal trading areas. 
But when the lines of communication became perilous the fortunes 
of Meroe slumped immediately; pyramids erected during this 
time were of very poor workmanship, while the surviving tools 
and utensils testify to a coarsening and barbarization of taste and 
execution. Only a few royal names have survived from the closing 
decades of the kingdom; King Tatenian, according to a Latin 


10. G.S. Crawford, The Fung Kingdom of Sennar (Gloucester, 1951), p. 285. 
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inscription from Massawarat, reigned from 200 to 220; in 254 
King Terer-Amani, or Aman-Terari, asked the Emperor Tre- 
bonius Gallus for help against Axumite Ethiopians. Yet Meroe 
as a pagan State was traditionally friendly towards Axum, the 
proto-Ethiopian kingdom, flourishing at that time in the Ethiopian 
Highlands to the south-east of Meroe. The memory of this friend- 
ship has been preserved in an early mediaeval novel, Aethiopica, 
attributed to Heliodorus, Bishop of Tricca. But when the ruler of 
Axum, King Ezana (317-342), became Christian the Axumites 
were to deal the last blow to Meroe. In the ruins of its capital 
meroitic and gheez grafittt and inscriptions have been found which 
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speak of this calamity.’ Desolation did not obtain for long in these | 
parts: indigenous Christian kingdoms began to emerge in the | 


‘Island of Meroe’ within the next two centuries. 
The Romans sent only one expedition into the Sudan, in 
25 or 24.B.C., as far as Napata. Otherwise, however, Lower Nubia, 


~~ 


or Dodekaschoinos, between Aswan and Maharraqah, was | 


only vaguely controlled by them and served as a protective screen 
against the Blemmyes, the powerful raiders from the South. There 
must have been some Christians in this area in the third and the 


beginning of the fourth centuries A.p., but no record of them has | 
survived. They could have hardly been numerous. Only when the | 


Emperor Diocletian evacuated the fortress of Elephantine did the 


Christians in Nubia gain force. But they continued to suffer from | 


the raids of the Blemmyes. Under Theodosius II (408-450) the 
latter invaded Egypt and occupied Kharga Oasis. Shortly after- 
wards Maximinus, the local Roman commander, defeated them, 
and signed a hundred years’ treaty with the Blemmyes tribes. But 
their promise not to molest Christians was not honoured; a few 
years after the solemn treaty the Blemmyes had to be beaten 
again by Florus, prefect of Alexandria. At that time these fierce 
marauders were more than just a horde of savages. Their tribal 
chiefs used Greek as means of communication among themselves, 
and imitated much of the complicated ceremonial of the Byzantine 
Court.” In the fifth century a.p. Silko, the paramount chief of 
Blemmyes, bore the title of ‘brave Ares’. He abandoned it, to- 
gether with paganism, on becoming Christian. Most of his nation 
followed in his footsteps, and about a.p. 450 Silko called himself 


1F. L. Griffith, in Aksum Expedition, Vol. I1., p. 5 


21. Krall, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Blemmyer ad ‘Nubier, Abhandlungen der Kais, | 


Akademie der Wissenschaften (Wien, 1898), p. 6. 
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‘king, chief of the Nobade and of all the Ethiopians’. It is not clear 
whether Silko became an orthodox Christian or a Monophysite. 
The distinction had little practical importance along the shrinking 
marches of the Roman Empire. In Constantinople the emperors 
were generally staunch supporters of orthodoxy; beyond the fron- 
tiers of the Empire, real and imaginary, of all Christians, including 
heretics. Even under Justinian, who was particularly harsh at 
home towards all those who endangered the doctrinal unity of the 
Church, but at the same time suffered the Empress Theodora, 
known for her Monophysite proclivities, to send Julian, a monk 
of this persuasion, to Nubia, where he excelled himself as a 
missionary, for ten hours on end baptizing Nubians and Blemmyes 
by immersion. 

But this did not improve matters for the Romans. Their in- 
fluence was quickly receding to the north. Under Tiberius II 
(578-582) Blemmyes attacked Southern Egypt again. They were 
once more defeated by Aristomachus, the Roman military gover- 
nor of the province, but their inroads had finally shaken the 
Roman rule. 

By that time Nubia was largely Christian. Philae, the centre of 
the cult of Isis, a particularly tenacious local variety of paganism, 
was taken by storm by Narses, one of the generals of the Emperor 
Justinian in the middle of the sixth century, and with the dispersal 
of its colleges of priests and priestesses the last centre of the organ- 
ized ‘State’ pagan religion of Ancient Egypt disappeared from 
the Nile Valley. 

The conquest of Egypt by the Arabs (640-642) made little 
difference at first to the situation of Christianity in Nubia. Even 
Egypt remained a Christian country for a long time after the 
conquest;? only the ruling minority were Moslem. 

At the time of the Arab conquest of Egypt Nubia re-emerged 
as a centre of higher civilization from the post-Meroitic chaos of 
wandering tribes and abandoned cities. Its early history is only 
indifferently known at present, but it does appear that the first 
centre of the Nubian monarchy was situated in Napata. It had 
been previously reached by a Roman expedition (24-22 B.Cc.), 
which withdrew, but it maintained close contacts with Egypt for 
many centuries. 

At the end of the sixth century A.p. there were at least three 


1 Procopius, De Bello Persico, I, 20. 
2 J. Spencer Trimingham, Jslam in Ethiopia (London, 1952), p. 42. 
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Nubian kingdoms. They were united, probably between A.p. 580 
and A.D. 652,! and their joint capital was situated in Old Dongola, 
All of them, Napata, or Nobadia, in the north, and Alwa, 
in the south, kept their separate identity to the very end. The 
kingdom of Maqurra was situated in between; the exact re- 
lationship between all these States is still largely a matter of 
conjecture. Topographically, however, Napata occupied the 
section of the Nile Valley between the first Catacut and Akasha; 
to the south of it was Maqurra, also known as Dongola, after the 
name of its capital which also served as a capital of unified Nubia; 
finally the southernmost kingdom of Alwa was centred around 
the city of Soba, situated some twelve miles north of the modern 
Khartoum. It was a rich and spacious city, and it exerted a pro- 
found impression upon the surrounding semi-civilized tribes. The 
fall of Soba in 1504 is still remembered locally as a calamity of the 
first magnitude. The people of the Roseires district who descend 
from the refugees flying from burning Soba still swear their most 
solemn oaths by its name. The Amarar tribal history has preserved 
a vivid picture of the sack and destruction of the capital of Alwa. 

There can be little doubt that the Nubian kingdoms were pro- 
nouncedly Christian in their social structure and general outlook. 
On the walls of a ruined church at Abdelgadir, near Wadi Halfa, 
the viceroy of Napata was represented holding a-model church 
in his hand, just as his contemporaries were depicted anywhere 
else in the Eastern or Western parts of mediaeval Christendom. 
The fresco was still in existence at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.2 The names of at least thirteen dioceses of Nubia were also 
known at that time. The interdependence between the ecclesi- 
astical and the secular authorities was very strong. Abu Salih, an 
Arab traveller who visited Nubia at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, wrote that the Nubian kings participated actively in 
liturgical ceremonies.* Thus also the emperors of Byzance were rated 
during Church ceremonies as ‘junior bishops’. ‘The Nubian courts 
were under a remote but pronounced influence of Eastern Rome. 

Christianity came to Nubia from the north, both in its ortho- 
dox or Melkite and in Monophysite forms. Although the Nubian 
bishops were consecrated by the Coptic Patriarchs, their liturgy 
was Greek. 


10. G. S. Crawford, op. cit., 

2 J. M. Vansleb, Histoire del’ ‘elise 4 ’Alexandrie fondé par St Marc que nous appelons celle 
des Facobites écrite au Caire méme en 1672 et 1673 (Paris, 1677). 

? Ugo Monneret de Villard, La Nubia Médtévale (Cairo, 1935), Vol. I. 
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Napata embraced Monophysite dogma in 540-545; Maqurra, 
somewhat later, in 569-570, became Melkite, but Alwa, its 
southern neighbour, was baptized into the Monophysite fold by 
Longinus, Bishop of Napata, in 580. He found there already some 
Ethiopian Christians who, according to John of Ephesus, followed 
the heresy of Julian of Halicarnassus.? 

The Nubian kings were equally zealous defenders of the faith 
whether orthodox or heretic; King Kaleydone agreed to pay 
bakht, the homage offering, to the Moslem rulers of Egypt in 
652, but this did not result in friendly relations with them. King 
Cyriacus fought a successful war against the Arabs in 722, and 
fifteen years later despatched vast numbers of camelry and cavalry 
to escort Khail, the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, who 
was paying him a visit in Old Dongola. King Zacharias ceased 
to pay bakht in 833 to Khaliph Mutasim, and this custom was 
never resumed. 

As long as the connexion with Alexandria was kept intact the 
Nubian Monophysite Church flourished. King Raphael of 
Nubia (probably of Napata) is still remembered as a great builder 
of churches and monasteries, and a powerful monarch. 

Ironically enough, the successes, both actual and potential, of 
the Crusades in Syria and Palestine spelled doom to the Nubian 
Christians. The Moslems in Egypt threatened from Palestine have 
been always uneasy about their Christian southern frontier. 
With the advent of the Ayubids in Cairo they decided to take 
drastic action to remove the thorn. In 1173 Turan Shah, elder 
brother of Salah ed-Din, invaded Nubia and captured the fortress 
of Ibrim on the Nile, its principal defence against an attack from 
the north. A treaty disastrous for the Christians was forced on 
them by the victors. 

But the Moslem overlordship was far from secure. The Nubian 
Christians still managed to get across the Moslem barrier to 
Alexandria and to find at least spiritual comfort“and encourage- 
ment there at the Monophysite Patriarchal See. In 1235, however, 
the Moslems succeeded in forcing the Patriarch to sever all con- 
nexions with Nubia; henceforward the Christian Nubian king- 
doms were forced to depend on their own ecclesiastical resources 
only. Still, their rearguard action was long and tenacious. In the 
first half of the sixteenth century, already after the fall of Soba, 
Father Alvarez, a Portuguese Jesuit, who was living then in 


1 J. Spencer Trimingham, op. cit., p. 43. 
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Ethiopia, was told that there were still 150 churches open in the | 


kingdom of Alwa which had just been conquered by the Fungs, a 
people of indigenous but uncertain origin, and at first only 
vaguely connected with Islam. 

Geographical isolation was but only one of the reasons for the 
disappearance of Nubian Christendom. Nor was the Moslem in- 
vasion, on its own, responsible for it. Even their conjunction would 
have not led to a catastrophe if the Nubian kingdoms had pos. 
sessed an internal cohesion. Unfortunately they were always 
notoriously at loggerheads with each other. The inter-confessional 
acrimony between the Monophysites and the Melkites disappeared 
gradually, since the latter, cut off from Rome and Constantinople, 
were gradually absorbed by the Monophysite majority. But the 
political hostility originally engendered by dogmatic differences 
lingered on. Already the Patriarch Isaac (A.D. 686-689) admon- 
ished the kings of Nubia to forsake fratricidal strife. The chronicles 
of the Patriarchate of Alexandria are full of complaints and re- 
criminations against each other which these monarchs remote and, 
no doubt, sincerely Christian after their own fashion, forwarded 
to their acknowledged spiritual father for judgement. 
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The long-standing enmity of Christian Nubia towards Christian | 


Ethiopia in the early Middle Ages. was likewise nefarious to 
both. Across several centuries of almost uncharted history, ob- 
scured by the legends and the national pride of the protagonists, 
the origins and the course of this conflict are undetectable. It 
may well be that at the bottom was the instinctive fear of the in- 
habitants of the Nile Valley lest those who lived in the high moun- 
tains whence issues the life-bearing stream would obstruct its 


progress. This consideration certainly loomed large over the | 


attitude of the sultans of Cairo towards the Christian kings of 
kings in the Ethiopian highlands; the Moslems were persuaded 
that the Ethiopians could block the river. According to Niccolo di 
Poggibonsi, the sultans of Cairo certainly blamed the kings of 
Ethiopia for the disastrous flood of the Nile in 1335.2 The name 
‘Khartoum’ may also reflect this frame of mind: according to 
some linguists it is a passive adjective from the amharic word 
gorattama, to lock, to bolt. 

In any case it is certain that the fear lest the Ethiopians would 


1 History of Patriarchs of Alexandria, trans. B. Evetts, Pair. Or. v, fasc. 1, Pp. 24,0 | 


J. Spencer Trimingham, op. cit. 
2 E. Cerulli, Etiopi in Palestina (Roma, 1943), Vol. II. 
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tamper with the sources of the Nile forced successive generations 
of the sultans and khaliphs of Egypt to allow the single and thus 
all-important bishop of tie Ethiopian Church to be selected by the 
Monophysite Patriarchate from the Egyptian monks, and to pro- 
ceed up the Nile to his exotic diocese. Each time the Ethiopian 
rulers were obliged to pay a considerable amount of money to the 
Moslems for this concession. It was money well spent. For, cum- 
bersome process though it was, the spiritual lineage of the Ethio- 
pian Church remained unbroken till our days, and contributed 
in a substantial degree to the survival of Christianity in the 
Ethiopian Highlands. 


THE FurRTHEST CHRISTIAN OuTposT IN AFRICA 


Any study, however sketchy, of the ecclesiastical history of 
Ethiopia is fraught with unique difficulties. So much of it is 
known only in a hieratic form incorporated into the immovable 
heritage of an ancient nation particularly sensitive about foreign 
inquisitiveness into its historical antecedents. The country was 
ill-fated in its documents. Whatever authentic royal lists or 
chronologies may have existed at Axum, the oldest political centre 
of the land, and in the great monasteries, were already destroyed 
almost completely before the accession to the throne of King 
Tesfa Yesus Yekuno Amlak (1268-1283). What remained of the 
monuments, written or otherwise, was destroyed in another holo- 
caust between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries as the result 
of Moslem and Galla invasions. 

The extant odd remnants of written testimony of the Ethiopian 
past became objects of study only towards the end of the last 
century.! The archives of the monasteries situated on the islands 
of Lake Tana are coming to light only now. Until a comprehensive 
collection of all available sources is published it is impossible to 
undertake the task of making a critical analysis of the existing and 
accepted framework of how and when Christianity was implanted 
in the north-eastern part of Africa. Consequently the present 


1To quote but few more notable works on the subject: E. A. Wallis Budge, The 
Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great, being a series of Ethiopic texts edited from manuscripts 
in the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (London, 1896), 2 vols.; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Barlaam and Yewasef, being an Ethiopic version of the Buddhist legend 
of the Buddha and Bodhisatva (Cambridge University Press, 1923); Eugene Tisserant, 
Ascension d’Isaie: Traduction de la version Ethiopienne (Paris, 1909); Frangois Martin, 
Le Livre d’ Henoch (Paris, 1904). 
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narrative will be limited to the exposition of the principal current 
versions of this momentuous event, without any attempt toevaluate 
the merits of each one of them. 

Some facts incorporated in all of them are indisputable. 

Thus the Ethiopian Church teaches that in the year 339 
after the birth of our Lord (A.D. 340) a saintly man, Aba Salama, 
arrived from Syria and baptized Ezana, the King of Ethiopia, 
whose capital was in Axum. Half the Ethiopians became Christian, 
but the other half stayed pagan. They were converted by the nine 
saints some time afterwards. Their names were Za-Mikael, 
Pantaleon the Hermit, Isaak Garima, Afse, Guba, Alef called Os, 
Mata or Yemata Liquanos, and Selima. They were the true 
slayers of the snake Wainaba who ruled over the pagan section 
of the land. The snake is the personification of Semitic paganism. 

The Western sources describe the baptism of Ethiopia as 
follows. According to Rufinus Tyrannius of Aquilea! about the 
year A.D. 330 a certain Meropius of Tyre set out to ‘India’ with 
two boys, Aedesius and Frumentius. They were shipwrecked off 
the coast of Ethiopia and taken to the royal court. Meropius and 
Aedesius stayed there for a short time only, but Frumentius decided 
to stay on and to convert the land and its ruler to Christianity. 
After he learned the language he went to Alexandria, where he 
was consecrated by St Athanasius. Frumentius returned then to 
Axum and preached the Gospel for the rest of his life. He was 
elevated to sainthood after his death. 

Yet another version states that St Matthew the Apostle had 
preached in Ethiopia at least two centuries before. According to 
the Seventh Book of the Apocrypha, Abdia, or St Matthew, bap- 
tized King Eglippus of Ethiopia, the one who was killed by Hir- 
tacus and was survived by his daughter Ifigenia. The story appears 
to be without any foundation. St Thomas worked, and was be- 
headed, in Parthia.? It is also to be noted that the Syrian Breviary’ 
commemorates St Thomas the Convertite, or Apostle, who was 
said to have converted the Chinese, the Indians and the Ethio- 
pians. It is curious that legends concerning the tomb of this saint, 
and obviously tales of great antiquity, are almost identical in 
Egypt, in South India and in Ethiopia. 

The facts, in a sense, corroborate all these versions. In 356, 


1 Rufinus (340-410) repeated the information of Philostorgios; J. H. Newman, 
ius, Historical Tracts, pp. 182-3. 

2 R. Lepsius, Apostelgeschichte, Vol. II, pt. 2, p. 1 

3 Breviarium Chaldaicum, ed. P. Badjan, Vol. III (Baris, 1886), pp. 476-8. 
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according to Philostorgios, the Emperor Constantius sent a letter 
to his ‘cousin’ Ezana, king of Axum, and to Sazanas his brother. 
Both princes were referred to as Christian monarchs. 

Bar Hebreaus maintained in his Astoria Ecclestastica! that dur- 
ing the reign of Constantine the Great the Christianity of the 
Copts had conquered the whole of Egypt and proceeded to pene- 
trate into the lands of ‘Habash’ and ‘Nubah’. The persecutions 
of Christians by the Emperors Galerius and Maximinus must 
have also contributed indirectly to the missionary effort by forcing 
many Christians in Egypt to flee into the unknown lands towards 
the South. 

The principal cities of Ethiopia, at least, were becoming Chris- 
tian very quickly. In the first half of the sixth century Theophilus, 
an Arian bishop from Diu, off the coast of Gujerat, went on a 
pastoral visitation of communities under his jurisdiction. He called 
on the Himyarites in Southern Arabia, and also on the Island of 
Dioscorides (Socotra). Then he went to Ethiopia. He landed at 
Adulis, its chief port, and proceeded to Axum. But the Ethiopians 
treated him as a heretic, and a ‘security risk’, and ordered him out 
almost as soon as he set foot in the capital. Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
an Egyptian sailor turned monk, visited Ethiopia about 550 and 
described in his Topographia Christiana a thoroughly Christianized 
country: he found this state of affairs perfectly normal and did 
not comment on the conversion of Ethiopia.? It is also known that 
the monastic rule of St Pachomius was introduced into the Ethio- 
pian Church some time in the seventh century. The country was 
largely Christian at that time, and so was Northern Somalia. 
Both were almost certainly Monophysite in doctrine. 

The political and social history of ancient Ethiopia is still just 
as much of a puzzle as its early ecclesiastical affairs, and for the 
same reason, the fragmentary and erratic documentation which 
has survived through the centuries. Only occasionally the mists 
disperse: thus for example the achievements of King Kaleb are 
part and parcel of universal history. He was a contemporary of 
the Emperor Justinian, his ally and an essential element in the 
anti-Sassanian policy of Eastern Rome. The Ethiopians conquered 
what is the kingdom of Yemen today, and delivered their co-reli- 
gionists, very numerous in Southern Arabia in the middle of the 


1 Ed. Abeloos and Lamy, Vol. I, col. 220. 
2 Cosmas Indicopleustes, Christian Topography, trs. W. J. McCrindle; Hakluyt Society 
No. XCVIII (London, 1897). 
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sixth century, from oppression. The Christians of the city of | 
Nagran in particular were persecuted by their prince, Dhu Nuwaz, | 


who embraced Judaism.! A few years later the Ethiopians marched 
on Mecca. According to a Moslem tradition they were stopped 
by a rainof pebbles. What actually happened was probably an out- 


\ 
? 


break of smallpox among the attackers.? In that year, ‘the Year of | 


the Elephant’ of Arab tradition, the Prophet Mohammed was born, 

The religious strife in Southern Arabia, the expedition of the 
Ethiopian king, and his subsequent conquest, were actively sup- 
ported by the Court of Constantinople; but the actual events took 
place so far away from the principal centres of the civilized world 
that only a garbled version of them survived in contemporary 
chronicles. Thus for example Procopius noted that in 515 a cer- 
tain Esimphaios killed Dhu Nuwas, the tyrant of Nagran, together 
with his relations, and for this deed was raised to the rank of 
viceroy by Elesbaas (or Ela-Asbeha), the king of Axum. 

The line of the Christian kings of Axum dissolved into the 
unknown. The last Axumite coins found so far date from the begin- 
ning of the eighth century and bear the names of ‘Kings of Kings’, 
‘Gersem’ and ‘Hataz IT’, but nothing more is known about them. 
Chosroes IT Parvez (A.D. 590-628) finally expelled the Ethiopians 
from the Yemen and gained a measure of control over some parts 
of Africa opposite, across the Red Sea. Firdusi, centuries later, was 
still aware of a dim tradition that Persians ruled in Berbera, ‘in the 
country of Zenj’ which was called Azania by the Greeks. 


REAuITY BECOMES A DREAM 


Ethiopia re-emerged on the historical arena in the thirteenth | 


~~ 
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century. This does not mean that between the reign of Yekuno | 
Amlak at the end of the thirteenth century and the last shadowy | 


kings of Axum called Delnaad Degna Djan and Geda Djan‘ 
Ethiopia dissolved into complete chaos and Christian life became 
extinct there. On the contrary, it is, for example, a well-estab- 
lished fact that King Lalibella ruled at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. A town bearing his name exists to this day and 


contains a striking proof of his attachment to Christianity; it isa | 


1 Theodor Néldecke, Geschichte der Perser (Leyden, 1879). 

2 Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, A History of Ethiopia, Vol. 1, p. 268. 
3 De Bello Persico, 1, 20. 

¢ Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, op. cit., p. 269. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA 


unique collection of churches hewn in the living rock, and repre- 
senting probably a sample collection of various architectural 
styles prevalent then in Ethiopia and fixed for all time in an im- 
perishable medium.’ But not a scrap of documentary evidence 
bearing on the Dark Ages of Ethiopia has survived. The generally 
accessible Life of the Patriarch Isaac, an early Coptic chronicle, 
has recorded that the Ethiopians fought the Nubians between 
686 and 688; Henry Salt collected a tradition over a hundred 
years ago that the great obelisks at Axum were overturned about 
1070 and that a rule of a Jewish dynasty supervened. Under 
its sovereigns, and particularly under Queen Judith, or Esato 
(flame), the Church fared very badly. 

But at least the rumours of a powerful Christian kingdom hid- 
den somewhere in Africa have never completely disappeared in 
the West. ‘Conjecture and folklore became sober statements of 
facts in the fantastic books of pseudo-travel of mediaeval Europe.”? 
India and Ethiopia were synonymous; as late as the end of the 
fourteenth century Andrea de Barberi and Giuliano Dati firmly 
believed that the Nile flew from Paradise. 

By that time the Christian kings of Ethiopia had become 
firmly confused with Prester John, the strange and tenacious 
mediaeval legend of a mysterious and faraway Christian potentate 
who was about to arrive and succour with his innumerable hosts the 
embattled post-Crusade Christendom of the West and relieve 
Eastern Rome, Constantinople.’ All routes to reach the realm 
of Prester John were tried. Dreams and strategical plans were 
interchangeable. 

On 23 December 1399 King Henry IV of England sailed from 
Venice on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. But before sailing he 
thought it wise to establish direct contact with Prester John, the 
ruler of Ethiopia. He therefore entrusted John of Sultaniyeh, an 
Oriental gentleman, and almost certainly an impostor who 
claimed to be ‘Archbishop of the Orient and Ethiopia’, with a 
letter to the Negus of Ethiopia. In it the king of England proposed 
to him an alliance to liberate the Holy Land. According to its 
terms the Ethiopians would hold down Moslem forces in Egypt, 
while the English would attack Palestine directly. Henry IV 


127 


1 Thomas Pakenham, The Mountains of Rasselas (London, 1959), p. 174. 
* Wilfrid H. Schoff, Periplus of the Outer Sea East and West of the Great Island therein 


by Marcian of Heraclea, Commercial Museum (Philadelphia, 1927). 


* Constanti Marinescu, Le Prétre Jean, etc., Bulletin de Academie Roumaine, Vol. X 
Section Historique (Bucharest, 1923). 
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wrote furthermore that he was prompted to make this offer because 
of the bonds of mutual sympathy which have always existed in 
Jerusalem between Catholics and the members of the Ethiopian 
Church.! It is pleasant to find a manifestation of the oecumenical 
spirit germinating in England in the history of the ancient 
Christianity of Africa. 

The realities, the efforts of the Holy See to establish a con- 
nexion with the Ethiopian Church, were less happy, and, on the 
whole, as yet, unfruitful. They began with the despatch of Philip 
the Jew, the personal doctor of Pope Alexander III, on 27 Sep- 
tember 1177 with a letter to Prester John. Nothing came out of 
it, though in the succeeding centuries the papacy never abandoned 
hope, and never ceased to try to come to terms with the 
African Monophysites. But this aspect of the story belongs more 
properly to the universal history of the Church, and not to the 
tracing of the origins of indigenous Christianity in Africa. It cer- 
tainly endures and thrives in the Ethiopian Highlands. 


THE VATICAN LIBRARY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Opportunities for English-speaking Students 
By LESLIE MACFARLANE 


army of talented graduates is annually faced with the 
problem of finding suitable research theses. Priests and 
religious, no less than lay scholars, now find themselves in in- 
creasing numbers scanning those depressing lists of “Theses in 
Preparation’, and carefully thinking over possible topics which 
may keep them usefully occupied for a further year or two, and 
which they hope may be of permanent value to them later. In 
1 Royal and Historical Letters during the reign of Henry the Fourth, King of England and 


France, and Lord of Ireland, Vol. I, 1399-1404, ed. F. C. Hingeston (London, 1866), 
Rerum Britanniarum Medti Aevi Scriptores, p. 421. 
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addition to these fortunate people, there must be an indeterminate 
number of scholars wanting to break fresh ground, or who have 
suddenly been presented with the opportunity to get down to some 
research work. Now whatever their field, all scholars know that 
one of the decisive factors in their choice of a suitable subject is 
the availability of original source material. For this reason, scholars 
working in the fields of theology, philosophy, patristics, canon 
law, ancient and mediaeval texts, ecclesiastical history, the history 
of art and similar studies, might find it profitable to consider the 
vast amount of material available to them in the Vatican Library 
and Archives. Contrary to popular belief, these depositories are 
readily accessible to scholars of all creeds and nationalities, and 
deserve to be more widely known. The purpose of this article, 
therefore, will be to provide some indication of the immense wealth 
of source material they contain, and to offer some practical sug- 
gestions for those who might wish to pursue the matter further. 
In the limited space available, of course, it will not be possible to 
give a detailed analysis of their contents, but readers who need 
this information will at least be shown where to find it. 

A distinction must be made at the outset between the Library 
and the Archives, which differ completely from each other in 
character and function. The Vatican Library houses several large 
collections of precious manuscripts, besides a considerable num- 
ber of printed works, periodicals, drawings and engravings, and 
these provide the reference and reading material which scholars 
might normally expect to find in any important library. What 
gives the Vatican Library its special value, however, are its manu- 
script collections, which are among the finest and largest in 
existence, and it should be noted that the bulk of the Library’s 
printed works and periodicals have been acquired especially to 
assist scholars working on these manuscripts. The Vatican Ar- 
chives, on the other hand, contain the diplomatic and adminis- 
trative correspondence of the Holy See, and are mainly a vast 
collection of letters of one kind or another emanating from, or 
received by the various departments of the papal curia. The Ar- 
chives, therefore, will be the place to study for those scholars in- 
terested in the administrative history of the Holy See, as well as 
for those ecclesiastical, social and legal historians and biographers 
who seek precise information on a particular pope, cardinal, 
prelate or priest, or upon kings and other lay persons who have 
been involved in correspondence with the Holy See at some time 

Vol. 235. No. 488. I 
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or other in the past eight hundred years. It will be seen, therefore, 


that the Library and Archives satisfy different needs. Each, in | 


fact, has its own organization and staff, so that permission to 
work in the one does not entitle a person to work in the other, 
even though the buildings adjoin each other. It remains now to 
examine these two depositories a little more closely, bearing in 
mind those wishing to use either or both of them for the first time, 


THE VATICAN LIBRARY 


(1) Lhe Vatican collection. It will cause no surprise to students of 
papal history to learn that the Library’s manuscript collections 
grew out of the private libraries of mediaeval and renaissance 
Popes and Cardinals. Great humanists like Nicholas V (1447-55), 
Sixtus IV (1471-84), and Leo X (1513-21), led the civilized world 
as bibliophiles and collectors of precious manuscripts, and their 
collections, despite heavy depletion in the sack of Rome in 1527, 
still form the basis of the Vatican collection, the oldest and the 
only open! series in the Library. More than fifteen thousand 
manuscripts in this series are in Latin; Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Syriac manuscripts account for a further five thousand, and more 
than a thousand Turkish, Ethiopian, Coptic, Persian, Armenian, 
and Chinese manuscripts are also to be found there. Handwritten 
inventories for the whole series are available in the Library, of 
course, but catalogues for several thousands of manuscripts in the 
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series have already been published, so that students may examine | 


their contents in detail and at their leisure in almost any of the 
greater libraries throughout the world.” A glance even at the in- 
dexes to these catalogues will show the great range of subjects they 
contain. As may be expected, biblical, liturgical, and theological 
manuscripts of every kind abound, but so also do classical authors, 
collections of the Fathers, copies of papal diaries and letters, for- 
mularies of the papal curia, legal texts, and political and philo- 
sophical tracts. Quite a few of the Latin manuscripts relate to 
English, Welsh, Scottish, and “rish affairs, and if the works of 


St Anselm or copies of King John’s submission to the papacy are 


1 ‘Open’ in the sense that the series is still being added to: all the other series have 
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been gifted or purchased as a whole, and therefore remain closed to further additions. _ 


2 Since these catalogues are vital to research students, a list of the most important 
of them, together with guides and other bibliographical aids, is given at the end of 
this article. 
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to be found there, so also are Wicliff’s writings violently attacking 
the papacy, and those exposing the scandals of the fourteenth- 
century Schism occasioned by the election of Urban VI. The 
series is particularly rich in classical authors, and its Greek, 
Hebrew, and Syriac collections, too, reflect the wide interests, 
pagan and Christian alike, of their original owners. In this sense 
the Vatican collection may really be said to be a microcosm of 
Christian learning throughout the centuries, a silent reflexion of 
the Church’s intellectual vitality, and of its leadership, not only 
in the collection of Christian literature, but also in its promotion 
of purely humanist and cultural studies. 

(ii) Zhe Palatine collection. This series of more than eight thou- 
sand Latin and Greek manuscripts and printed books was pre- 
sented to Gregory XV in 1623 by Duke Maximilian I of Bavaria, 
being transported across the Alps on mules that same year. In 
1797 Pius VI was obliged to send five hundred manuscripts from 
the collection to Paris, and in 1815 Pius VII returned to Heidel- 
berg (the original home of the Palatine library) those manuscripts 
which dealt with the history of the university there. There are 
many fine Bibles, psalters, and other liturgical manuscripts in the 
collection, besides specialized works on medicine, mathematics, 
astronomy, the classics, and history. 

(iii) Zhe Urbtnate collection. This is the remains of the library 
which the dukes of Urbino had built up for themselves from 1482 
onwards, and which was purchased by Alexander VII and sent 
to the Vatican in 1657. It contains nearly two thousand manu- 
scripts in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. In the Latin group the works 
of Bede, John of Salisbury, and Duns Scotus rub shoulders with 
Cicero’s and Nicholas Trivet’s commentaries on Seneca’s 
tragedies. 

(iv) The Regina collection. When Queen Christina of Sweden came 
to Rome in 1658 she brought two thousand manuscripts from her 
library with her, which she left on her death to Cardinal Azzolini. 
These were later sold to Alexander VIII (1689-91). The collection 
is particularly rich in mediaeval history, chronicles, and political 
treatises, and, as one would expect, contains works relating to St 
Bridget of Sweden and her Order. 

(v) The Capponi collection. The cultured archaeologist and 
bibliophile Alessandro Capponi (1683-1745) bequeathed his val- 
uable collection of 288 volumes to the Vatican Library on his 
death. 
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(vi) Zhe Ottoboni collection. This great collection had an inter. 
esting history before coming into the Vatican in 1748, having 
been originally the Library of Pope Marcellus II (April—May 


1555), and having passed in turn into the possession of Cardinal | 


Sirletus and Colonna, who augmented it. Some of it was sold 
before Alexander VIII (Pietro Ottoboni) bought what remained 
of it, and finally Benedict XIV purchased it from the Ottoboni 
family. It is rich in works of legal and historical interest. Gross. 
teste’s commentaries on Aristotle’s Ethics, letters of Richard II 
of England, the works of Wicliff and John Hus, and Ockham’s 


wre 





tract on spiritual and lay power are to be found among the Latin | 
collection of 3,394 manuscripts. The 473 Greek manuscripts are | 


from Mount Athos. 

(vii) Zhe Borghese collection. (Not to be confused with the 
Borghese collection of diplomatic correspondence in the Vatican 
archives.) This was originally a part of the library of the Avig- 
nonese popes, which Paul V (Camillo Borghese, 1605-21) caused 





to be sent to the Borghese palace in Rome. Leo XIII purchased the | 
collection from the Borghese family in 1891. Many of the theo- 


logical and canon law manuscripts and political treatises are 
fourteenth century, and are very valuable. 

(vill) Dhe Borgia collection. Cardinal Stefano Borgia, a zealous 
antiquarian who died in 1804, amassed a considerable number of 
oriental manuscripts in addition to over seven hundred Latin 
works. His interest in oriental manuscripts was doubtless height- 


ened when he became secretary to the Congregation for the Propa- | 


gation of the Faith in 1770, and it was from this Congregation 
that his collection passed into the Vatican Library in 1902. It 
includes over five hundred Chinese works, besides many Arabic, 
Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Russian, Persian, and other Eastern 
and near-Eastern manuscripts. 

(ix) The Barberini collection. It was that great Pope Leo XIII 
again who purchased this splendid collection from the Barberini 


family in 1902, which had originally been the library of Cardinal 


Francesco Barberini (1597-1679), and which for centuries had 
almost certainly been the most valuable in Rome outside the 


Vatican. Of its 11,750 manuscripts, nearly six hundred are Greek, | 
160 Oriental, and the remainder Latin. The Latin collection is | 
particularly interesting to British and Irish historians because | 


Francesco Barberini was cardinal protector of England and Scot- 
land (1626-79), and as such amassed a great deal of political 
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information concerning these countries and Ireland in the course 
of his duties, which is now available to scholars. The relevant 
volumes are MSS. 8614-8673, which have a special Catalogue 
(No. 370) to themselves and which are packed with British and 
Irish material of great importance to seventeenth-century his- 
torians. Transcripts of much of this material are kept in the Public 
Record Office, London. has 

(x) The Rosst collection. Princess Louise Charlotte of Bourbon, 
widow of Duke Maximilian of Saxony, married Jean Francois de 
Rossi in 1838, and after his death gave his library of nearly ten 
thousand manuscripts and printed works to the Society of Jesus, 
in 1855. After the capture of Rome, the library was taken to Venice 
and then Vienna, and was finally placed in the Vatican Library 
after the first world war. It is particularly rich in illuminated 
manuscripts, in the works of St Thomas Aquinas, and in German 
history. 

(xi) Zhe Chigi collection. ‘This large collection of nearly four 
thousand volumes from the magnificent library of Cardinal Fabio 
Chigi, later Alexander VII (1655-67), was bought from the Chigi 
family by the Italian government in 1918 and ceded to the 
Vatican on an exchange basis in 1923. Although it is rich in 
classical and humanist studies, and contains a fine collection of 
illuminated manuscripts, as would be expected when the Chigi 
family added the libraries of the two Piccolomini popes, Pius II 
and III to their own, the larger part of the collection consists of 
the invaluable papers of Alexander VII himself, and two other 
Chigi cardinals. For this reason, like the Barberini collection, it 
is especially useful for seventeenth-century historians, since it con- 
tains a great deal of nunciature correspondence of that period. 
Scholars working on British and Irish material will find in it 
letters from Cardinal Pole to Paul III, letters concerning the 
marriage of Charles I, letters discussing the erection of the English 
College at Lisbon, and many on Irish affairs. 

(xii) The Ferratoli collection. Of special interest to scholars con- 
cerned with Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and English history 
and literature, the Ferraioli library was gifted to the Vatican in 
1926. 

This brief survey must suffice to illustrate the wealth and 
variety of the Library’s manuscript collections. Its printed books 
department, being ancillary to these manuscripts, is naturally 
selective, and at present contains about half a million volumes, 
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mostly relating to theology, patristics, hagiography, philosophy, 
canon and civil (Roman) law, Biblical and liturgical studies, clas- 
sical texts, ancient and mediaeval history, dictionaries, and en- 


cyclopedias. A wide range of modern journals in these subjects | 


is kept. The Vatican Library also possesses the latest equipment 
necessary for modern methods of research—infra-red apparatus, 
microfilm readers, and a large and efficient photographic depart- 
ment. The building itself, situated at the north end of the exquisite 
Belvedere courtyard, occupies the Sala Alessandrina, the Sala 


) 
Paolina and the Sala Sistina, and, with its marble floors and | 
frescoed walls and ceilings, must be one of the most elegant | 





libraries in existence. Its lay-out was reorganized by Leo XIII, | 


and completely modernized by Pius XI, himself the Vatican | 


librarian before becoming Pope. Pius XII made further improve- 
ments in the manuscript room, and provided a special room for 
the microfilm readers. Despite its antiquity, therefore, both the 
appearance and the organization of the Library is distinctly 
modern. The neat and surprisingly small manuscript room lies 


at the heart of the organization; the graceful catalogue hall con- | 


nects this with the main consultation room, a long hall dominated 
appropriately by a statue of the angelic doctor St Thomas, holding 
the Summa Theologica open before him. The huge southern windows 
provide a beautiful view of the great grey dome of St Peter’s 
across the courtyard. The atmosphere, if peaceful, is alert and 
manifestly active. 

Persons wishing to use the Vatican Library for the first time 
should bring with them a letter of introduction from some recog- 
nized authority or institution. This, with their passport, will 
enable them to enter the Vatican City through the Porta Sant’ 
Anna, and so eventually to reach the Library. Here on the ground 


floor they will present their letter of introduction at the office of | 


the Segretaria, where they will receive their library ticket or éessera, 
after which they may proceed upstairs to the Library and begin 


work immediately. It is useful to remember that one needs this | 


tessera every time one uses the Library, since without it one cannot 
consult manuscripts or those printed books not on open shelves, 
or, indeed, re-enter Vatican City. The Library is open daily from 
Monday to Saturday, but in the mornings only, from 8 a.m.- 
1.30. It is closed on Sundays, certain religious feast days, and 
from 15 July to 15 September annually, which scholars would do 
well to remember. All enquiries should be addressed to The 
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Prefect, The Vatican Library, Rome, and may be written in 
English. 


THE VATICAN ARCHIVES 


The opening of these Archives to the public by Leo XIII in 
1881 was a truly important event in the history of international 
scholarship, since it made available to scholars everywhere the 
largest and most important collection of ecclesiastical records in 
existence. Since that year, thousands of scholars of many nation- 
alities have made use of them, extracting the vital information 
they have needed for their work, or confirming information they 
had already gained in monastic, episcopal, or national archives 
elsewhere. In this way they have been able to produce that factual 
evidence without which genuine historical writing is not possible. 
The importance of the Vatican archives has nowhere been better 
expressed than by Pius XII in his discourse to historians gathered 
in Rome for the Tenth International Congress of Historical 


Sciences in 1955: 


Historians can there contemplate [he said], as in a mirror, the 
knowledge that the Church has of herself. You know that one single 
document can lead to error, but not a whole collection of archives 
if, like those of the Vatican, with its considerable material covering 
whole pontificates, whole decades, whose centuries it brings out, 
through innumerable changes of events, of men and of conditions, 
a well defined manner of thinking and behaving, and definite con- 
victions and principles. Thus the Vatican archives are a testimony 
worthy of the confidence and the conscience of the Catholic Church. 


This immense collection of documents has an interesting 
history of its own, which scholars may read for themselves else- 
where (see the references given in the appendix to this article). 
All that can be said here is that the papacy’s earliest and most 
precious correspondence has long since been lost or destroyed, 
and that the earliest entry to be found in the original collection 
today is an eleventh-century copy of a register of John VIII (872- 
82), while the original Chancery registers have continuity only 
from Innocent III (1198-1216). Scholars looking for original papal 
records prior to this, therefore, will be disappointed. Copies of 
very early documents may be found in the archives, of course, 
but that is another matter. 
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The arrangement of all this mass of material is bound up with | 
the development of the papal curia itself. Thus the Chancery | 


handled all curial correspondence in the papacy’s early adminis- 
tration, so we must expect to find all kinds of documents being 
issued by this department up to the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, when business became so heavy that the formation of a 
separate department, to take over all financial matters relating to 
the Holy See, became imperative. This new department, the 
Camera, soon began to exercise considerable judicial as well as 


financial power, and quickly became one of the most important | 
departments of the curia, with extensive and elaborate records | 
and rules of its own. Later, in the fourteenth century, when the | 


papacy was at Avignon, the Chancery began to be deluged with 
supplications for all kinds of ecclesiastical graces. Hence we find 
another department, the Datary, emerging from the Chancery, 
whose function it was to expedite all those graces like provisions 
to bishoprics, collations to benefices, and dispensations of all kinds, 
except those under dispute, which were dealt with by the Roman 
Rota. In the latter Middle Ages the amount of business handled 
both by the Datary and the Rota was formidable. In the fifteenth 
century increased correspondence with lay powers saw the break- 
ing away from the Chancery of yet another office, the Secretariate, 
and after the Reformation a large and highly organized Secre- 
tariate of State became essential. Following the Council of Trent, 
Sixtus V began to reorganize the Church’s administration when 
he erected the Sacred Consistorial Congregation, and other Con- 
gregations were set up as the need arose. Thus we see that the 
Vatican archives today contain the records of all these separate 
departments of the Roman curia, plus some additional collections 
which have been acquired in one way or another since, and this 
is how we must briefly examine them. 

(i) The Chancery archives. First in importance in this series of 
records is the set of 2,041 volumes of bulls and letters sent out to 
every part of Christendom between 872 and 1605. All the British 
and Irish material has been published for records up to 1492. 
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Many copies of registers also exist, and special sections take in | 
the history of the Great Schism, 1378-1418, and all the Acta of | 


the Council of Trent. 

(ii) The Avignon registers. This series of 349 volumes contains 
all the chancery correspondence of the Avignon papacy between 
1316 and 1418. 
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(iii) The Datary archives. These are vast, and date between 
1342 and 1906. There are 7,365 volumes of supplications alone, 
2,467 volumes of Lateran registers, 852 volumes of briefs (a short 
form of a bull), and many other smaller sections. All deal with 
ecclesiastical graces, and there are many thousands of British and 
Irish entries, most of which come to an end in the sixteenth 
century. 

(iv) The Camera archives. There are eight different sections in 
these archives, which date between 1279 and 1815, and they are 
among the most interesting in the whole of the Vatican collection. 
There are 606 ledgers of the papal exchequer, 91 volumes of re- 


_ ceipts, and many hundreds of volumes of records of annates, papal 


taxes, and so on. They are not merely statistical records, however, 
and they frequently contain payments for works of art, building 
expenses, records of the financial embarrassment of bishops, and 
all sorts of highly personal information that one would not nor- 
mally expect to find in financial accounts. Only a fragment of 
these archives has been published, though this in itself runs into 
more than a hundred volumes of printed works. 

(v) The Secretariate archives. Briefs sent out from this department 
between 1417 and 1897 are recorded in nearly 6,500 volumes. 
Diplomatic corréspondence of great variety addressed to the kings 
and princes of Christendom may be found here, which is naturally 
of considerable interest to historians. Ludwig von Pastor made 
good use of this series for his monumental History of the Papacy, but 
it has been little used by British and Irish scholars. 

(vi) The Secretariate of State archives date from 1513 to the present 
day, and the series must be the largest in the Vatican. All the 
invaluable information which papal nuncios throughout the world 
have been able to provide is here, a mine of political and diplo- 
matic information of great interest to historians of every kind. 
It should be noted, however, that access to these archives, as to 
those of the Secretariate, requires special permission, and even 
when this is granted, they are only available for examination up 
to 1846. Much material of permanent interest to British and Irish 
readers has already been published. 

(vii) The Congregational archives. Of the twelve Congregations 
which administer the affairs of the Church today, only the three 
archives of the Consistorial Congregation and College of Cardinals, 
the Congregation of the Council and the Congregation of Rites 
are available to research scholars. The first-named collection 
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dates 1406-1897, and contains fascinating information on Con- 
sistorial decisions, papal elections, appointments of cardinals, and 
the development of modern dioceses. The Congregation of the 
Council was originally created to interpret and carry out the 
reforms of the Council of Trent, but today it supervises clerical 
discipline and property, as well as catechetics. The archives of the 
Congregation of Rites contain over four thousand volumes of 
processes concerning beatifications and canonizations, a mine of 
information for hagiographers whose interests begin after 1588, 
Scholars need to be reminded, however, that they cannot work 
on any of these three archives without permission of the Congre- 
gation concerned. 

(viii) Zhe Roman Rota. The Rota is essentially that court of 
appeal for all ecclesiastical causes within the competence of the 
papal curia which are not reserved for other jurisdictions. It has 
a long history, and was already a permanent constitution in the 
fourteenth century. The Rota records begin with Martin V (1417- 
31), and the mediaeval volumes may be examined with permission. 

(ix) Additional collections. A considerable number of separate 
collections has come into the Vatican archives in recent years, and 
their numbers continue to grow. Many of them are private family 
papers, collections of religious confraternities, and the like, and 
further details about them are given in guides available in the 
Archives. 

Persons wishing to use the Archives for the first time should 
adopt the same procedure as those wishing to use the Library, 
namely to arm themselves with a letter of introduction, enter the 
Vatican through the Porta Sant’ Anna and proceed to the Lib- 
rary. Instead of presenting their letter of introduction to the 
Segretaria, however, they should proceed upstairs and, bypassing 
the Library, enter the Archives by way of a small courtyard. They 
should present their letter to the Prefect (Mgr M. Giusti), or the 
Vice-Prefect (Mgr H. Hoberg). They will be issued with a fessera 
available for the Archives only, and may begin to work imme- 
diately. The reading room is small, but is amply supplied with all 
the guides and inventories one needs, and a small adjoining Index 
room contains hundreds of volumes of useful indexes and further 


aids. The Prefect, Vice-Prefect, and their staff are particularly | 


helpful to foreign scholars, and are normally available for con- 
sultation, but courtesy demands that one should not ask them 
questions which the scholar could easily answer himself by re- 
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ferring to the many guides available. The service is very efficient, 
documents being brought to one’s seat within a few minutes. 


} The Archives have their own excellent microfilm and photo- 


graphic department. Their hours of opening are as for the Library, 
and, like it, they are closed from 15 July to 15 September annually. 

Thus, in this equally brief survey, we may see the force of 
Pius XII’s remarks about the Vatican archives. Here is the 
record of the Church in action. In accordance with international 
custom, not all of its records are available for inspection, just as 
the modern papers of the British Foreign Office or those of the 
Quai d’Orsay are not available. But here, anyway, is the factual 


evidence of many centuries, of an organization unrivalled in con- 


tinuity of administration, at the disposal of any scholar in the 
interests of truth. Within a few yards, the same scholar has access 
to one of the greatest manuscript libraries in existence. By any 
standards, then, it can be said with justice that the combined 
resources of the Vatican Library and Archives form an impressive 
contribution to the world of learning and intellectual endeavour. 


APPENDIX OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS 


1. THE VATICAN LIBRARY 


(a) Guides. No detailed modern guide to the Vatican Library exists 
in English, but the following will be found very useful: J. Bignami- 
Odier, Guide au département des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Vatican 
(Paris, 1934); G. Borghezio, ‘La biblioteca Vaticana’ in Enciclopedia 
Italiana vol. 34, pp. 1045-7 (Milan, 1937); A Mercati, ‘La Biblioteca 
Apostolica e l’Archivio Segreto Vaticano’ in Vaticano (Florence, 1946), 
ed. G. Fallani e M. Escobar; P. M. Baumgarten, “The Vatican 
Library’ in The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 15, pp. 290-97 (London, 1912). 

(b) Catalogues of collections. An up-to-date list of printed catalogues 


) is issued by the Vatican Library each year in Pubblicazioni della Biblio- 


teca Apostolica Vaticana. Among the more important of these likely to 
be found in any major library are: Codices Vaticani Latini: 1-678, ed. 
M. Vattasso and P. F. de’ Cavalieri; 679-1134, ed. A. Pelzer; 1135- 
1226, ed. M.-H. Laurent; 1461-2059, ed. B. Nogara; 9852-10700, ed. 
M. Vattasso and H. Carusi; 10701-10875, ed. J. B. Borino; 10876-11000, 
ed. J. B. Borino; 11414-11709, ed. J. Ruysschaert. Codices Vaticani 
graect: 1-329, ed. J. Mercati and F. de’ Cavalieri; 330-603, ed. R. 
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Devreesse; 604-866, ed. R. Devreesse; 1485-1683, ed. C. Giannelli, 


i 


Codices Palatini latin, ed. H. Stevenson junior, and I. B. de Rossi, | 


Codices Palatini graeci, ed. H. Stevenson senior. Codices Urbinates latinj: 
I-1779 (3 vols.), ed. C. Stornajolo. Codices Urbinates graeci, ed. C, 
Stornajolo. Codices Barberiniani graeci: 1-163, ed. V. Capocci. Codices 
Reginenses latint: 1-500 (2 vols.), ed. A. Wilmart. Codices gracei Regina 
Suecorum, ed. H. Stevenson senior. Codici Capponiani, ed. G. S. Cozzo, 
Codices graect Ottoboniani, ed. E. Feron and F. Battaglini. Codices graeci 
Chistian et Borgiani, ed. P. F. de’ Cavalieri. Codices Ferrajoli: 1-974 (3 
vols.), ed. F. A. Berra. Codices Vaticani Hebraici: 1-115, ed. H. Cassuto, 
The introductions to some of these catalogues include the history of 
the collections concerned. 


(c) Special catalogues. Scholars interested in hagiography may note: | 


A. Poncelet, Catalogus Codicum hagiographicorum latinorum bibliothecae 
vaticanae (Brussels, 1910). Those interested in the history of Rome: 
V. Forcella, Catalogo dei manoscritti riguardanti la storia di Roma che si 
conservano nella biblioteca Vaticana, 4 vols. (Rome, 1879-85). Liturgy: 
H. Ehrensberger, Libri liturgici Bibliothecae apostolicae vaticanae (Freiburg, 
1897). Other specialist catalogues may be found in the guides named 
above. 

(d) The St Louis University Collection. In July 1951 the Knights of 
Columbus established a Foundation for the preservation of historic 
documents at the Vatican Library, and with the permission of Pius 
XII a scheme was launched whereby the greater majority of manv- 
scripts in the Vatican Library were to be microfilmed and placed at 
the disposal of scholars in America, at St Louis University, Mo. This 
vast project is still in operation at the time of writing, and progress 
reports are given in the excellent quarterly Journal Manuscripta. Not 
only microfilms of most of the manuscript collections, but also of in- 


— 





valuable Vatican catalogues, besides many other bibliographical aids | 


may be found in the Pius XII Memorial Library at St Louis, so that 
scholars in America have the opportunity to study most of the Vatican 
Library collections without coming to Rome at all. The Journal 
Manuscripta also publishes check lists of catalogues, inventories and 
indices, and, in addition, prints articles relevant to Vatican Library 
studies. 


2. THE VATICAN ARCHIVES 


(a) Guides. The best and most up-to-date guide is K. A. Fink, Das 
Vatikanische Archiv (2nd edition, Rome, 1951). Excellent surveys are also 
given by A. Mercati, ‘La Biblioteca Apostolica e l’Archivio Segreto 
Vaticano’ (listed above), and B. Katterbach, ‘Archivio Vaticano’ in 


—— 
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Enciclopedia Italiana vol. 4 (Milan, 1929), pp. 88-go. Available in | 


English are P..M. Baumgarten ‘Vatican Archives’ in The Catholic 
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nell. | Encyclopedia vol. 15 (London, 1912), pp. 286-90, and the recent study 


Ossi | by L. Macfarlane, The Vatican Archives (British Record Association, 
atim: » London, 1959). In the latter study, the most important publications 
. C. | which make use of the Vatican archives, besides much other biblio- 
adces graphical material of use to English-speaking scholars, are listed. 

Senae (b) Inventortes and Indexes. Over a thousand volumes of these are 
92Z0, | housed in the Index room of the Vatican archives. Most of them are 
raéci | handwritten, and very few have yet been printed. Some of the more 
4 (3 | important of them are described in Macfarlane’s study named above. 
suto. { Reference should be made, however, to the indispensable Sussidi per 
y of | [a consultazione dell’ Archivio Vaticano (vols. 45, 55 and 134 respectively 
of the series Studi e Testi (Vatican City, 1926, 1931 and 1947). 
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Pik rag-times and on Boat Race day; the nation did not take 
ete | them all that seriously. How the situation has changed in the 
hat } last decade! The middle page of The Times now serves as a stage 
can | upon which dons can act out their agonizing reappraisal of their 
nal | dilemma; our television screens are crowded with every kind of 
ind | don, from the archaeological to the nuclear fissional; and, most 
ary | ominous of all, that sniffer of the winds of change, the Observer, 
now devotes a special weekly section to university gossip. Beyond 
, adoubt, the universities are here to stay as a subject of national 
interest—and rightly enough when one considers the enormous 
Yas | amount the ordinary citizen is asked to stump up to maintain 
Iso | them. 

eto | For any such citizen who is beginning to sit up and ask what is 
in| being done with his money Professor Dent’s Universities in 
5 Transition! is an admirable handbook. Divided into three parts, 
1Cohen & West, pp. 176, 155. 


Gn years ago the universities were only newsworthy at 
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entitled ‘Past’, ‘Present’ and ‘Future’, and with an up-to-date! ‘ 
bibliography, the book presents in a brief space the story of the | | 
English universities from mediaeval times until the present, with { ! 
particular and welcome emphasis on the strange and heroic} | 
development of certain of the civic universities. Thus equipped with 
a knowledge of the background, the reader is in a position to 
assess Professor Dent’s suggestions for future developments. 
One of these seems to me particularly important; it is, that 


Sooner or later, if intolerable congestion in the university 
programmes is to be avoided, and university work restricted to the | 
academic disciplines which are its proper concern, the question 
must be faced whether purely professional studies (engineering, 
brewing, accountancy, etc.) should any longer figure in university 
programmes, and if so, on what grounds, and to what extent. 








en iim 


As the author points out, the criterion laid down for admitting 
such professional studies was much more discriminating than the | | 
one at present operating: 


The Basic Idea in the creation of the Faculty of Commerce in | | 
the University of Birmingham . . . was not that a university could | | 
provide trained business men. . . but that it could provide those 
whose profession was to be ‘industry’ or ‘business’ with a three 
years’ discipline in the fundamentals of the problems that they 
would meet in their professional careers.' 


However, I fear that Professor Dent may just be going through 
the motions of an academic exercise at this point, for can we | | 
seriously imagine that shrewd business men will now permit the 
universities to reverse the trend? They have realized for years that | | 
they are getting men trained for them at the national expense; | | 
it suits them very well. : 

And when I speak of the author ‘going through the motions | - 
of an academic exercise’ I do not intend to imply that he is any | | 
more remote and ineffectual than the rest of us. But I hope I am 
calling attention to the paralysis by equilibrium into which 
university teachers have now rocked themselves in face of the 
expansion programme. The whole discussion of universities is now 
conducted in ‘pair’—jargon that keeps common rooms in 4 
prolonged state of pleasant worry: teaching and _ research; 
Oxbridge and Redbrick; specialization and general studies; arts 
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1 Sir Charles Grant Robertson, quoted on p. 134. 
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date | and sciences, etc., etc. But it does not bring a solution of our 
f the problems one whit nearer, as I sadly reflected when I encoun- 
? tered the following quotation (from a U.G.C. Report) in Professor 


with 

sroic | Dent’s book: 

with The number of persons who are capable of the pioneering dis- 

n to coveries which definitely advance the frontiers of knowledge is 
limited. . . . On the other hand, the number who are capable of 

at delving into some abstruse but not necessarily very significant aspect 


| of learning is considerable, and we think it singularly unfortunate 
rsity if research of this latter character, of which perhaps there is already 
too much being done all over the world, were to be rewarded in 








) th ; . 
a preference to work which bears fruit, not in an accumulation of 
‘ing publications, but in the inspiration of teaching. 
’ 
rsi , , , 
Y That was in 1936! And the disease has got worse in the past 
quarter of a century. 
ting Why, then, is it that the faults we all see are never remedied, 


the | and are never likely to be? The answer was surely given by Alison 
Peers when he pointed out that university teachers trying to 
decipher his pseudonym (Bruce Truscott) always began with the 
ein | assumption that he must belong to some university other than 
uld ; their own—where, of course, the strictures delivered by Redbrick 
108¢ | University did not apply! The incapacity for radical self-criticism 
betrayed by this assumption lies at the root of almost all our 
university problems. Can one, for instance, imagine any other 
national institution getting away for so many years with the slip- 
igh | shod admissions practices of the university world? Again, would 
we | not a radical word of self-criticism go a long way towards dis- 
the | persing the cant in which the ‘teaching/research dilemma’ is 
hat | enshrouded? It is maintained, for instance, that it is impossible to 
se; | assess a man’s teaching ability as opposed to his publications; but 
surely it is quite possible to go to a colleague’s lectures or sit in on 
ons | his seminars? This salutary practice, quite common in the United 
ny | States, seems to be regarded as indecent in this country; but to be 
am \ incisive one has to risk going near the bone. 
ich A further pretence bedevilling reform of the universities is to 
the | discuss the matter as though money is the last consideration ever 
ow | to determine the decisions of university teachers; that our minds 
a | are for ever set on higher things. The danger of this form of pre- 
| tence is that universities accept foundations and endowments from 
rts | wealthy associations because they want the money and then find 
all sorts of high-falutin’ reasons for pursuing the investigations 
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that commend themselves to their wealthy benefactors. It is very 
easy for a university to get deflected from its proper purpose in 
this way, much more easily than it would be if its member 
acknowledged the pull of money. 

Within the universities financial anomalies are equally des 
tructive of candour and efficiency. The professor of physics, for 
instance, who has to work night and day managing a large 
laboratory and has a great team of researchers to control, can be 
forgiven if he thinks the professor of classics is not worth the same 
salary as himself for doing much less work; but his resentment 
doesn’t come out as a proposal to cut his colleague’s salary—that 
would be against the rules—but rather, say, in his opposition to 
any increase in spending upon the arts faculty in general. Soa 
quite understandable but masked resentment finds an illegitimate 
target and is thoroughly harmful. And in case this point raises 
arms in the pious it-couldn’t-happen-here attitude I might say 
that similar resentments, irrational in their outcome, have harmed 
each of the three universities I have known intimately. They are 
at their worst in Red Brick universities where most members of the 
departments are doing the same job but receiving vastly different 
payment; one can even have the absurd situation of an assistant 
lecturer doing more teaching than his professor but receiving only 
a third the amount of his salary. This kind of anomaly, coupled 
with an affected ignorance as to its existence, means that depart- 
ments in Red Brick universities usually do not feel to be a team 
and do not set about the teaching and furtherance of their par- 
ticular subject as a team. Since without such team-work the 
coming expansion of the universities will lead straight into 
academic chaos the prospect for the universities is black. Nor do! 
see much hope that the essential structural changes within 
departments will be made soon enough, if ever. 

Indeed, it may even be that the whole process of recruiting 
university teachers for the approaching 175,000 undergraduates 
needs to be reviewed and revised. For it is almost inevitable that 
those of us who have emerged from the present selection procedure 
are going to be unsuitable for communicating with the type and 
numbers of student now flocking to the universities: the present 
university teacher represents a minority of those who took first- 
class honours degrees, who were already a very small minority of 
those at the university, who were a small minority of those at 
higher schools; who were a small minority amongst the school 
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population. Undoubtedly this selection process produces a group 
of highly intellectual people, but does it not in conjunction 


| produce a rather high proportion for whom intellectual interests 


are a compensation for social awkwardness, clumsiness at games, 
frustrated power dreams, and so on? I remember uncomfortably 
Christopher Hollis saying that intrigues in the army were worse 
than parliamentary intrigues and that both paled into insignifi- 
cance beside academic intrigues; it struck me at the time that he 


| also must often have seen the primary drives emerging again in 


academics for whom their intellectual interests had worn thin. 
Perhaps the type emerging from traditional selection procedures 
was suitable enough for the traditional Oxbridge undergraduates, 
who could easily take the lop-sidedness of the family tutors in 
their stride—and who would never have dreamed of taking their 


| dons as model human beings. But the new type of undergraduate, 


especially in Redbrick, presents a different case: sometimes it is 
painful to watch them trying to understand the lectures and 
mentality of their Oxbridge-produced mentors, as though com- 
munication were being attempted between separate species: and 
when the undergraduate concerned comes from a religious, 
working-class background it is even more painful to see him trying 
to sort out in his mind whether to accept his university teacher as 
a model in the same way that he has accepted his parents, his 
pastors and his schoolteachers. Almost inevitably the traditional 
selection process produces eccentrics, who cannot serve as general 
models and who are going to find it difficult to speak to the 
condition of their students. 

Of course, for the eminent professor who said to me, ‘It is not 
my job to teach them; it’s their job to learn’, such worries as I 
have voiced are superfluous. But so also, I should have thought, 
is the professor. 
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A WILTSHIRE RECUSANT | 
FAMILY 


‘A Malitious Prosecution’ 


By J. ANTHONY WILLIAMS 


ably best known for its connexion with the architectural 

extravagances of William Beckford, but the place has a 
considerable Catholic interest, for, until it was purchased ‘soon 
after 17507 by Beckford’s father, the wealthy Alderman, the 
property had belonged to the recusant Cottington family, de- 
scendants of Charles I’s Chancellor of the Exchequer. The latter 
died at Valladolid in 1652 and was buried there, though his 
nephew and heir, Sir Francis Cottington, subsequently brought 
the body back to England to be re-interred in Westminster 
Abbey. Sir Francis, who died in 1665, was succeeded by his son 
of the same name who, however, died in the following year, 
having been pre-deceased by an infant son; the estate therefore 
passed to Charles Cottington, second son of Sir Francis, and a 
staunch Catholic. 

Charles Cottington was several times convicted of recusancy | 
and his name occurs in three of the recusant rolls of Charles II’s 
reign at the Public Record Office and also in a House of Lords’ 
list of prominent Catholics compiled in 1680.2 He had married, 
as his first wife, Alathea, daughter of John Loggan of Idbury, 
Oxfordshire; an old Catholic family the fortunes of which are 
traced in Mrs Stapleton’s Oxfordshire Post-Reformation Catholic | 
Missions (1906, pp. 157-60), which, however, contains a number 
of errors concerning the Cottington connexion. Mrs Stapleton, 
referring to a monumental slab bearing the name of John 
Loggan, adds, ‘this carries us on to the next generation, of whom | 
we find nothing beyond this note in Payne’s Non- Jurors, p. 284: 

1 Sir R. C. Hoare, History of Modern Wilts., Hundred of Dunworth (1829), p. 21. 


2 P.R.O., E377/73, 75, 77 and House of Lords Record Office; Main Papers, > 
321, c.66. 
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Alathea, daughter of John Loggan of Idbury, co. Oxon, 
married Charles Cottington of Fonthill Gifford, co. Wilts, and was 
buried there in 1687. Her son Francis Cottington was created a peer 
by the “Pretender” by the title of Baron Cottington and another of 
her sons was Edward Cottington, s.j., who tells us the further piece 
of family news. His uncle Logan was formerly a Catholic, and his 
uncle’s wife, a son and three daughters, still continue so. 


For the information about Edward Cottington, s.j., Mrs 
Stapleton cites Brother Henry Foley’s Records of the English Pro- 
vince of the Society of Jesus, vol. iv, p. 408, but this in fact discloses 
that Edward was born in 1581 and died in minor orders at the 
end of 1602 or early in 1603. Moreover, the information which he 
gave about his own family bears no resemblance to Mrs Staple- 
ton’s account; no ‘uncle Logan’, Catholic or otherwise, is men- 
tioned, nor are his wife, son and daughters, while, as to his own 
parents, Edward stated that both his mother and his father were 
Protestants. Finally, the alleged quotation from ‘Payne’s Non- 
Furors’ (i.e. Estcourt & Payne, English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715) is 
in fact no such thing; the note about Francis Cottington on page 
284 of that work runs as follows: 


His mother was Alathea, da. of John Loggan of Idbury, co. 
Oxon, and was buried at Fonthill, Oct. 14, 1687. Created a Peer 
‘by the Pretender’, by the title of Baron Cottington, he died at West 
Wycombe, Sep. 8, 1728, six days after the death of his wife. To his 
father Charles, who married, gndly, Catherine, a connection of 
Fielding, the novelist, her will being dated Aug. 11, 1732, ‘a pardon 
was granted in 1696, for receiving and entertaining Joseph Berri- 
man, a seminary priest’.—[ Communicated. | 


By whom this was communicated is not clear, but Charles 
Cottington’s conviction and subsequent pardon are verifiable 
from a Privy Council Register at the Public Record Office (P.C. 
2/76, pp. 437, 473 and 492) and from the diary of Narcissus 
Luttrell, entitled A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, 1678- 
1714 (1857, vol. iv, p. 98). On 26 May 1696 the Privy Council 
Register contained the following entry: 


Upon reading the annexed Petition of Charles Cottington of 
Founthill in the County of Wilts, Esqre, humbly praying a Stop to 
Proceedings in an Indictment that Charges the Pet" for Harbour- 
ing, Relieving, ayding and maintaining one Berriman who is seized 
and Prosecuted as a Popish Priest, and Charles Wolmere the 
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Pet™s Steward and Edward Farnell his Butler for concealing the 
said Priest. It is this day ordered in Councill that it be and it is 
hereby Referred to Mr Attorney and Mr Solicitor Generall to 


consider of the Pet*’s request, and to Report to this Board what they / 


conceive to be done for the Petitioner’s Relief. 


This seems to indicate a not unsympathetic attitude on the 
part of the Privy Council and on 16 July the two law-officers re. 
ported that the prosecution had been brought out of malice by 
one Thomas Brown, who had been the victim of an adverse judge- 


ment in a debt action with Charles Woolmer. The Privy Council 


added: 


And it appearing to ye Board by ye said Report, to be a Mali- 
tious Prosecution, their Excellencies in Councill have thought fitt 
that the Petitioner Charles Cottington be Humbly Recommended 
to His Majesty For His Majesty’s Gratious Pardon. 


Nearly a month later it was ordered that proceedings against 
Woolmer and Farnell should also be dropped and nolli prosequ 
be entered on their indictment. This was on 10 August and five 
days later Luttrell noted, ‘A pardon is passing the seals for one 
Mr Cottington, convicted at Wiltshire assizes for harbouring of 
popish priests’. 

It is noteworthy that although Estcourt and Payne refer to Fr 
Berriman as a ‘seminary priest’ (i.e. a secular) the Privy Council 
reference is simply to a ‘Popish Priest’ and the likelihood is that 
he was in fact a Benedictine. The Cottingtons kept a series of 
Benedictines as chaplains at Fonthill at the end of the seventeenth 
century and during the early part of the eighteenth, and the one in 
question was probably either Joseph or Alban Berriman, 0.s.B.' 


1 Further particulars will be found in my article on Benedictine missions in 
Wiltshire in the Autumn 1960 issue of The Downside Review (pp. 263-273). For evidence 
of the presence of a priest at, or near, Fonthill some years before Lord Cottington’s 


purchase of the property in 1637, see D. Mathew, The Age of Charles I (1951), p. 137; | 
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BORKENAU ON MARX 


An Intellectual Biography 
By JOHN E. TASHJEAN 


Professor Franz Borkenau, an occasional contributor to ‘THE DuBLIN 
Review in the later years of his life, before his sudden death in the 
spring of 1957, ts less weil known as an historian and political scientist 
than as a ‘Kremlinologist’. Among his numerous writings, however, there 
is a lengthy essay on the intellectual development of Karl Marx which, 
written in German and nowhere printed in English, 1s here summarized. 


undertook the titanic task of giving a comprehensive 

answer to the entire problem of human existence. His 
lofty flight ended as did that of Icarus, leaving only fragments of 
a vehicle which were appropriated by lesser successors. Marx’s 
epigones have used the elements of thought of the older Marx to 
criticize those of the young Marx. Young Marx, in turn, was quite 
a fashion for a while after the first world war. Georg Lukacs, who 
best interpreted the original philosophical intentions of Marx, was 
also carried away by the grand vision that had beckoned to Marx. 
But Lukacs, too, had to give it up in later years. Not the accidents 
of personal biography, then, but the intrinsic impossibility of the 
task forced Marx (and Lukacs) to renounce their youthful am- 
bitious dreams. 

The intellectual development of Marx really begins with his 
break with the young Hegelians. ‘Philosophers have only inter- 
preted the world in different ways; but it is necessary to change it.’ 
Not this or that detail of thought, but human existence as a whole 
must be overturned. Theory is useless unless it changes life. The 
practice (Praxis) of which Marx speaks at this time is revolutionary 
practice of a vaguely Communist kind in that it seeks the abolition 
of exploitation and of the separation of classes, but does not yet 
know how to attain these ends. In the Theses on Feuerbach and The 
German Ideology Marx criticizes the whole tradition of Western 
philosophy since the seventeenth century, as well as the French 
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Socialists of the middle eighteen-forties. These two polemics of 
Marx must be analysed separately. 

The scholasticism of the Middle Ages had attempted a grand 
synthesis depicting man in an orderly universe. That synthesis was 
disrupted more and more by later trends in philosophy. By the 
time of Descartes, pure mind is contrasted with pure matter. The 
attempts of Descartes, English empiricism, and Kant to bridge the 
antinomies typical of modern philosophy fail. ‘There seems no way 
to a comprehensive understanding of the world. More and more 
this development of thought portrays man as the object—even the 
product—of external causes, the helpless object of a world alien 
to us. Marx rebels precisely against this demotion of man to an 
object. Fichte had already tried to reconcile reason and the exter. 
nal world by showing that the world is the product of reason, and 
a reason undergoing development. History thus begins to replace 
mathematics as the fundamental science. Hegel carries these 
notions to their logical conclusion, but unsuccessfully. For history 
with all its diversity cannot be equated with the phases of meta- 
physical thought. At the moment when Hegel’s attempted syn- 
thesis collapses, Marx comes in contact with it. That collapse is 
the background of his thought. He tries to undo the damage—not 
by giving up the dialectic of Hegel, but by completing it. The 
dialectic of ideas must be supplemented by the discovery of the 
real roots from which the separation of man and the world derives 
in modern philosophy. These roots, it turns out in his analysis, are 
certain profound social changes since the beginning of the modern 
age. These changes in the social world reduced man to an object, 
a thing, long before he was thought of as such in philosophy. This 
process Marx later called ‘fetishism’ or ‘reification’ (Verdinglt- 
chung). He was referring to an economy of indirect production, in 
which goods are not produced for the satisfaction of the needs of 
the producer, but for a maximum return on the market. Profit 
becomes the overriding motive. Quantity drives out qualities; 
marketability drives out human needs. The market develops into 


an institution ruling all of human existence. Inevitably the quanti- | 


fication of the products of human labour (measured and quantified 
in market values) extends to the labourer himself. This supposes 
that the labourer is no longer selling his products but his labour 
power. He did not need to do this as long as he had owned his 
tools and materials, i.e. as long as he had owned land if a farmer 
or had been an independent artisan. The separation of the worker 
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from his means of production takes place in a non-economic, 
violent political process known as the ‘original accumulation’ of 
capital, in which peasants are expelled from their lands and thus 
become the first proletarians. With nothing left, they have noth- 
ing left to sell but their labour power. This marks the advent of 
capitalism. Leaving aside the tenability of this historical con- 
struction by Marx, one may say that for him the modern age 
begins the period of the reification of all human existence. 

At this point there enters into the picture the tradition of 
English political economy, in particular the labour theory of value 
which Marx took over from Ricardo while stripping it of Ricardo’s 
careful qualifications. Ricardo had thought that he had stated a 
natural law of timeless validity, like the laws of physics. For Marx, 
on the other hand, the law of value is but the formula summing up 
the mechanism of reification, the historical situation of capitalism. 
The labour law of value had arisen because of the separation of 
the worker from the means of production; it would disappear with 
that separation. The concrete criticism of the market mechanism 
reveals the object which Marx pursued with his critique of Hegel. 
Philosophy, though it can ask about the conditions of human free- 
dom, cannot bring these conditions about. Human servitude re- 
sults from the reification of human co-operation. This reification 
affects different classes differently. Large and small capitalists cling 
to their property, and only the property-less proletariat can 
struggle against, and overcome, reification. Only the working 
class can realize human freedom through Socialism. With this 
sentence Marx turns against all the Socialists of his day, who 
looked for salvation to the persuasive power of ideas, to philan- 
thropic experiments, to Socialist settlements in America, to revo- 
lutionary conspiracies in the Jacobin manner, and the like. Marx, 
on the other hand, argues that the liberation of the working class 
must be the work of that class itself. This is a criticism not only of 
the utopian Socialists, but also of the English Chartists who hesi- 
tated to adopt a radically Socialist programme. Marx demanded 
that Socialism be proletarian, and that the labour movement be 


Socialist. 
This demand has come true more than most of his other de- 


mands or predictions. Where Marx erred seriously was in the ex- 


clusive connexion between the proletariat and Socialism. Neither 
in ‘Communist’ regimes nor in ‘capitalist’ ones is there any trace 
of a gulf between the proletariat and the other classes. State inter- 
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vention, protectionism, and protection of the lower classes is, in 
the West, not the work of labour alone but to an equal if not 
greater degree the work of bureaucracy, the managerial clas 
(which more and more replaces the bourgeoisie in an evolutionary 
way), the intellectuals, middle classes, and peasants. In the West, 
society has changed profoundly but without revolution. In Russia 
revolution came but labour had no decisive part in it. In short, | 
Marx was right in holding up to the conservative Hegel the Praxis | 
which was about to create a new libertarian-democratic political | 
order and to limit the economics of /aissez faire and the power of | 
the bourgeoisie. The infinite complexity of this development, how. | 
ever, could not possibly be summed up in one of these quasi- } 
| mathematical formulae which Marx loved even more than his 
‘bourgeois’ predecessors. Had Marx followed the real trend of his | 
age, he would have won a great triumph over Hegel’s rigid ‘his- | 
torical idealism’. Marx could have done so—would have had to 
do so—without ignoring the partial revolutionary aspects of the | 
age. But Marx applied the notion of Praxis exclusively in the sense , 
of revolutionary proletarian-Socialist practice; and thereby he 
turned it into its own opposite, into a curse against the ensemble | 
of the tendencies of the time. Hardly had he found the realistic | 
point of departure beyond ‘historical idealism’, when he imme: | 
diately makes that point unreal again by limiting it to revolution | 
in the narrow sense. 
Marx’s theory and his concept of practice are designed to | 
assert the exclusive relevance of extremism. For instance, in the 
Communist Manifesto Marx tacitly assumes that the laws of un- 
restricted competition will be in effect until the end of capitalism. | 
On the basis of the ‘laws’ of concentration and accumulation, | 
Marx can deduce that there will be left only giant enterprises and, 
on the other hand, a huge proletariat. But these ‘laws’ are non- | 
existent. To be sure, enterprises have grown (though giant for- 
tunes are everywhere reduced by taxation), but the peasantry has 
survived, as has the artisan (Handwerk). A new middle class has | 
arisen and grows more quickly than the industrial labour force; 
small and medium-size enterprises continue; shares and many 
other devices have led to a multiplication of fortunes rather than | 
to a lessening of their number. Marx wrote utter nonsense (éotaler 
Unsinn) when he expected the machine to make higher labour skills 
unnecessary; thus he failed to see the development of the new 
professions of engineers and managers. Far from being ground 
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in} down into a uniform mass, labour today has become differentiated. 


Marx, however, proceeded to apply to these two forces, proletariat 
and bourgeoisie, the Hegelian concept of contradiction. The con- 
tradiction is said to reside in the collective mode of capitalist pro- 
duction (based on technology) and the individualistic mode of 


appropriating profits. The progress of technology is not only of 
no benefit to the proletariat; it is positively harmful to it. For it 


opens up a huge and growing gap between the total value of pro- 
duction and the total amount of wages; thus it becomes more and 
more difficult to find consumers. The only way out of this lack of 
demand is to reduce production and to increase unemployment, 
which therefore grows with growing wealth. An ‘industrial re- 
serve army’ appears, ready to work for wages below the Ricardian 
minimum. 

It is apparent that this chain of thought of Marx is refuted by 
experience. The decisive reason for this is the quick growth in 
demand for technically skilled labour, a demand which imposes 
wage increases. Apart from having been falsified by experience, 
the Marxist notion of increasing misery suffers from a serious 
logical error which Marx spotted later but never admitted. No 
matter how sharp the division of classes, a reduction in demand 
will not follow if production is adjusted to the distribution of in- 
come. The huge consumption of the middle classes and the higher 
labouring classes was not foreseen in Marx’s prophecy; and what 
is not sold in the form of consumer goods can be invested in capital 
goods which lower production costs and increase the mass sale 
of consumer goods. Thus the adjustment of production to a sharp 
differential in class incomes takes the form of an increase in the 
proportion of capital goods (Marx’s ‘constant capital c’) in the 
total cost of production. This, in turn, then leads to a lowering of 
production costs and thereby to a more favourable distribution of 
real incomes and a decrease in misery. Marx recognized this, as 
is evident from his voluminous calculations about the quantitative 
relations of constant and variable capital and their effect on eco- 
nomic crises (in volume II of Das Kapital). The fact that these 
researches are posthumous fragments is not to be explained 
by Marx’s slow manner of work—he had kept these things in his 
desk drawer for twenty to twenty-five years—but by the realization 
dawning on him that these calculations upset the theory stated in 
Das Kapital, and his futile attempts to maintain and develop the 
theory nevertheless. 
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Marx not only never renounced the ‘catastrophe’ theory of 
capitalism, but drew its most radical consequences in his old age, 
Others, notably Rosa Luxemburg, have attempted to show that 
there comes a point at which the excess of income over the wage | | 
total cannot in fact be reinvested in production capital. Most | 
Marxist economists—including Lenin—consider her attempt mis- 
taken; which implies an indirect admission that Marx was funda- | 
mentally wrong about the possibilities of capitalist development. | 
Marx nevertheless clung to the view that the capitalist system is 
already 1 in a crisis which will reach a peak in the revolutionary | 
situation and in the Socialist revolution. He could keep this view | 
only by systematically ignoring the most important developments 
which took place in the thirty-five years of his life after 1848. He | 
ignored the English labour unions; he ignored wage statistics made | 
available by those unions; he ignored the evolutionary aspect of | 
English legislation about hours of work. In short, Marx was a revo- | 
lutionary not because, but in spite, ofsocial reality. His revolutionary 
urge destroyed his contact with reality, with historical Praxis. 

In his youth, the two motives of realism and fanatical revolu- 
tionism had been conjoined and had made possible the conceiving 
of his ambitious enterprise in the years before 1848. But after the 
failure of the revolutions of that year, a second phase begins in 
his intellectual development. This period is characterized by a 
decrease in revolutionary fervour and a more sober attention to 








the proletariat. He and Engels took part in the First International; | 


and, in matters of theory, Marx left philosophy and revolution for 
international politics and pure economics. The first volume of Das 
Kapital appeared. Soon thereafter, with the Paris Commune, there | 
begins a third period in Marx’s evolution. This, like the first 
period, is dominated by the revolutionary urge. It is false, there- | 
fore, to contrast to the young and revolutionary Marx an older, | 
more realistic one. On the contrary, in order to understand Marx 
the revolutionary, one must concentrate on his later rather than 
on his youthful writings, as Lenin very correctly pointed out in | 
State and Revolution. In his later writings, Marx polemicizes but 








little against the utopian Socialists. Having found it impossible 


to base all his conceptions on the actualities of historical practice, 
he gave up Praxis for Utopia. Marx used as his starting point the 
most absurd idea dreamed up by utopian Socialists, namely the 
superfluousness of a juridical order in fully developed Socialism. 
The elimination of class antagonisms will bring forth a radical 
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change in human nature, and no one will demand more than he 
can use. This is, of course, a corollary of the well-known utopian 
principle that all evil is the consequence of evil social institutions. 
This ideal, as Lenin explicitly recognized, is identical with 
Bakunin’s anarchist ideal. The astonishing thing is that Marx 
seriously believed such a system to be compatible with a high level 
of technology. Marx ridicules the proposals of the earlier utopians 
for proposing new and different institutions; his own utopianism 
seeks to eliminate institutions as such. This blissful final state, in 
which social needs and individual desires will coincide exactly, is 
preceded by a transition which contains the whole solution in a 
germ. The transition to the final state takes the form of revolution; 
in this revolution, perfect democracy and total dictatorship are 
united because the vast majority of the population, being prole- 
tarian, is uniformly revolutionary. This expectation was borne out 
neither in the Paris Commune nor in the Russian revolution; the 
terrorism of the Blanquists and of Lenin was an attempt to make 
the non-revolutionary reality conform to the defective theory. 
This revolutionary terror is motivated by hate—the hatred of 
Marx for capitalists as well as for any who would mitigate the 
evils of capitalism is reminiscent of the indignation of the Jacobins 
against the ‘tyrants’ and all their henchmen. 

In addition to being a theory about social development from 
capitalism to Socialism, Marxism also proposes a general theory 
of social development based on technology as a motor of change. 
Marxism with its stress on technology is in a position to do justice 
to the dominant role of technology in the modern age and in the 
revolutionizing of the forms of property. The Marxist stress on 
technology is also valuable wherever research must begin with 
technological matters, as in the case of prehistory. Hence the 
conversion of certain leading English prehistorians has a certain 
logic to it. But the vast stretch of time between the first city culture 
and the beginning of the modern age shows, on the whole, a 
uniform level of technology. One fails to see what insight the focus 
on technology is supposed to yield in that important period. 

Something analogous may be said of the present. Technology 
no longer transforms itself into economic antagonisms and thereby 
into politics. On the contrary, politics today has—for better or 
worse—largely attained a mastery over economics and shapes 
economics rather than being shaped by it. Thus there disappears 
the second, ‘economic’ stage of the Marxist scheme, and with it 
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the ‘material’ determination of politics. One fails to see why Mary 
insisted on generalizing his thesis about technological develop. 
ment—a generalization in conflict with dialectics which supposes 


that in different ages the various aspects of society are related | 


differently. Nor can one see any connexion between technology 
and materialistic philosophy; for technology is the creation of the 
ever-changing human spirit. Marx never really investigated and 
proved his technological thesis; he used it merely as a club against 
the claims of religion and morality to independent status in the 
political struggle. Class conflict and revolution, derived from the 


analysis of the capitalist era, are universalized in an undialectical | 


way and united with Feuerbach’s atheism. Marx’s fondness for 
dialectic stops exactly at the point at which an undialectical idea 
is more convenient for revolutionary theory. So there arises a 
question about the real motives and driving forces of Marx’s 
thought. His utopia is, actually, a cosmic drama in five acts. Act 


One, entitled pr *t' » Communism (Urkommunismus), is a time | 


of complete socia. f mony but of man’s utmost dependence on 


nature. In Act Two in some not very clear way there takes place | 


original sin and the introduction of private property. This implies 
inequality, government, religion, and the family; in short, the be- 


ginning of corruption. Act Three is the climax of evil: capitalism, : 


Act Four brings the saving transition, the proletarian revolution; 
and Act Five shows the new paradise of Communism, repeating 
‘on a higher level’ the state of original primitive Communism, but 
this time with complete technological abundance and mastery. 
In the light of all this we can grasp the meaning of the Marxist 
concept of ‘scientific Socialism’. There is nothing scientific about 
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the first and last acts of the drama; they are derived from religious | 


ideas. Only in the third act is there any Praxis and science. ‘Scien- | 


tific Socialism’ represents an attempt to revive the ancient expecta- 
tion of paradise, devalued by modern science. The very means of 


science are to be used for this revival. Thus the Marxist utopia isa | 
particularly extreme case of the modern scientific utopias with | 


their faith in a paradise on earth created by science and technology. 

The religious origin of this immanent utopian paradise is but 
thinly disguised by Marx’s use of technology and science. That 
origin is perfectly obvious in his predecessor Fichte, who was less 
interested in technology than in morality. In his Betrachtungen 
tiber das gegenwartige Keitalter Fichte bases himself explicitly on a 
scheme according to which act one is the state of original inno- 
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cence; Act Two, the fall and the advent of evil in the form of 
human selfishness; Act Three, the state of utter sinfulness (the 
present); Act Four, conversion by moral insight and consequently 
salvation; Act Five, a new state of innocence on the higher level 
of full moral insight. Rousseau also had the same five-act scheme 
and, moreover, an insight lost to Marx, namely that the second 
paradise is not a technical one but the return to the happy state 
of nature of the first paradise. Behind Rousseau there stretches a 
long line of communist sects during the Reformation and the 
Middle Ages. These sects, in turn, derive from the Old Testament 
prophecies. The modern formulators of five-act dramas mentioned 
above had generally borrowed fromthe New Testament. Marx (with- 
out knowing it) reverted to the much more violent Old Testament. 

Why did the grandiose attempt to unite theory and practice 
have to end up with such an atavistic reversion to an early form 
of religious experience? The reason is to be found in the imma- 
nentism which Marx took over from Hegel, i.e. the notion that, 
in the final analysis, there is nothing new in the world, but only 
the development of the Idea from stage to stage. Marx replaced 
Hegel’s Idea with Human Society; but he did not change Hegel’s 
doctrine that one stage exclusively and inevitably determines the 
next. Thus Marx fell victim to the very process which he had 
analysed so acutely: reification. For if we examine the ‘fetishism’ 
of commodities for its underlying human relations, we find them 
to be the absence of love and human solidarity. This insight had 
already been expressed by Hobbes when he said that man was 
a wolf to his fellow-man. Given that starting point and the Hegel- 
lan immanentism, how could Marx have attained the human 
solidarity of which he talked? All he can attain is collectivized 
inhumanity. Wherever Hobbes’ point of departure is accepted, 
there is no other way out. Marx’s doctrine thus proclaims the 
total crisis of all higher social forms of life and of human existence 
in which we find ourselves today.? 


Georgetown University, 
Washington 


1 Elsewhere Borkenau suggests that Marx derived his apocalypse directly from the 
extreme wing of the Jacobins. Borkenau, ‘Marx’s Prophecy in the Light of History’, 
Commentary VII (May 1949), p . 432. See, on this point, the two articles by Arthur 
Lehning on Buonarotti’s secret ph ote and his ideas on communism and democracy 
in the International Review of Social History, vols. I and II (1956 and 1957 respectively). 

? The original essay is entitled ‘Praxis und Utopie’ and serves as the introduction 
toa selection by Franz Borkenau of the writings of Marx, entitled Karl Marx (Frankfurt 
am Main; Fischer Bucherei, 1956). 








PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 


Justice, Love and Sin in Dante 


By GIORGIO DEL VECCHIO' 


work of poetry but also a great philosophic construction, in | 


|v Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri is not only a magnificent 


which various problems of logic and ethics are posed and in some 
measure resolved. 


Two great ideas dominate in Dante: justice and love. These two | 


concepts, like all other virtues, meet at the summit in divine perfection; 
Dante, in fact, attributes them above all to God: 


Giustizia mosse il mio alto fattore; 
fecemi la divina potestate, 
la somma sapienza e il primo amore.? 


In the realm of the hereafter, which is regulated by divine justice, 
all good is rewarded and all evil is punished according to criteria 
which have no exact counterparts in human laws. Absolute justice, 
even in inflicting punishment, is the province of God alone; Mihi vin- 
dicta, ego retribuam, dicit Dominus. It has been said that the penal system 
of Dante is a system ‘of moral and not juridical punishment’; but this is 
not entirely true, because highly important juridical elements also per- 
vade his entire system. Others have maintained that Dante ‘confuses 
purely moral guilt with crimes properly so-called’; but it is not really a 
question of ‘confusion’, but rather of a uniform evaluation dictated by a 
superior criterion, since evil, considered in the absolute, must be repu- 
diated and branded in equal measure in its every form. So considered, 
in other words before God, the difference between morality and law 
disappears. Any immoral act violates divine law, just as divine law is 
violated by any act contrary to Christian positive law. Therefore, in the 
mind of Dante, crime is essentially sin and punishment is essentially 
penitence. 

This explains why in the Inferno suicide, for example, is punished, 
whereas, for obvious reasons, it cannot be reached by human laws, 


1 The writer is Professor Emeritus in the University of Rome, of which he was 
formerly Rector. This article, prepared especially for THz WisEMAN Review, is trans- 
lated by R. Parsons. 

2 Inf., III, 4-6. 
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which can at most punish the attempt. It also explains why in the 
Inferno a large place is reserved for gluttons and misers, who are con- 
demned to atrocious torments, whereas human laws do not, as a rule, 
A strike at such vices, leaving their definition and blame to morality. 
Dante’s system of punishment, in its various gradations, corres- 
ponds to rigorous and precise criteria, which the poet drew principally 
from Christian doctrine, and also from the Ethics of Aristotle as com- 
mented upon by St Thomas. To Dante, these criteria represented 
formal schemes, which he filled with the richest and most varied his- 
torical and poetical material, thus presenting as in an immense living 
picture of incomparably expressive power all the vices and passions of 
which human nature is unfortunately capable. It is a horrifying, stupen- 
dous picture, but is luminously offset in the subsequent Cantos by that 
of human and super-human virtues. 
Dante drew many of the details of his system from other sources as 
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a _ well, particularly from Virgil, and, as concerning individual crimes 
' and the various forms of punishment, from the legislation of his own 
_ time. On the whole, he accepts and expressly mentions the criterion of 
the contrapasso,’ the law of retaliation, according to which those who 
commit a given crime must be made to suffer in a similar manner 
(contra pati). This criterion, needless to say, was applied in the Middle 
Ages, even in cruel and barbarous forms: for example with the amputa- 
ce, ' tion of the hand of a thief or a counterfeiter who had put his hand to a 
ria | bad use, or with the perforation or tearing-out of the tongues of per- 
ce, | jurers and blasphemers, and so on. In the imagined scenes dictated by 
‘ine | his own powerful imagination, Dante even went beyond the examples 
-m | offered by the criminal theory and practice of his time. But he certainly 
sis } had these examples ever present in his mind, as is shown by several 
er. | conscious references. 
es In describing the most atrocious and horrible punishments inflicted 
ya | onthe damned, it was not his intention to propose them as a model for 
ra | human legislators; nor was it, in my opinon, his intention to approve 
u all the most ferocious forms of punishment that the legislators had been 
d, ; pleased to establish. If such had been his intention we, like all modern 
w , jurists, could only express our repugnance. But in reality Dante had 
is divine and not human justice in mind, and sought to depict the rigid, 
he | inexorable absoluteness of divine justice, even to its extreme conse- 
ly / quences, in order to arouse a wholesome terror in all those who might 
contemplate offending against divine justice. He himself, knowing that 
d, he was not sinless, participated in this terror, as may be clearly seen 
s, » from his own words: ‘ Troppa é pitt la paura, ond’ é sospesa—L’ anima mia...”* 
There is no reason, therefore, to make a literal comparison between 
. the punishments devised by Dante and those imposed by our own 


| ti Inf., XXVIII, 142. 
* Purgat., XIII, 136-7. 
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codes. Nevertheless, there is an observation that we must make at this 
point. Dante, following the Aristotelian-Thomistic scheme, considers 
as the least serious the sins of incontinence, and as more serious those of 
violence, and still more serious those of fraud. In this order, therefore, 
are arranged the infernal circles, which become ever deeper and 
narrower, with a corresponding increase in the atrociousness of the 


suffering. Dante’s entire system of punishment, therefore, obeys its } 
own inner logic, the value of which may be better appreciated if con. | 


sidered apart from the dramatic representation of sins and sinners in 
which the high fantasy of «»« poet indulges. In general, modern penal 
codes do not have a logical scheme comparable to that of Dante. The 
modern codes arrange crimes in series, with regard to their objects 


rather than to the motives of their authors. This, in my opinion, does , 


not represent progress, because it precludes a uniform basis for the 


evaluation of the seriousness of crimes, which is instead determined in | 
the various cases on a basis of extrinsic criteria. It is certainly not be- | 
cause of the fantastic atrociousness of the punishment, but because of | 
the comparative recognition of the various degrees of guilt, that I would | 


dare to say that Dante could still teach something to modern legislators, 


* * * 


It has been pointed out that Dante used the word ‘love’, in its 
various meanings, more than any other word. Above all, as we have 


observed, he used it in the highest theological sense, as a synonym for | 


divinity itself;! then as charity, devotion to God and love for one’s 
neighbour in general; then especially as paternal, maternal and filial 
affection; then as a reciprocal attraction between the two sexes, an 
attraction that can be a virtuous sentiment but which can also produce 
a libidinous appetite, in other words a sin; and still other meanings 





~~ 





can be found, not only in the Divine Comedy but also in the Convivio and | 


the other works of Dante. This multiplicity of meanings, which corres 
pond to the various promptings of the human soul, makes love appear 
at times like a sublime elevation and at other times like a guilty passion, 
in which case, according to Dante, it finds itself confronting the abso- 
lute and inexorable law of divine justice. 


or, 4 Fa ieee 


This contrast takes on dramatic forms which Dante depicts in his | 


poem with stupendous skill. The contrast is made still more acute by 
the fact that, whereas other vices and sins arouse only disgust and 
censure in upright souls, the passion of love, however sinful, tends to 
incline the human being towards a certain indulgence and often a 
secret sympathy, so that the severity of the law that condemns this sin 
sometimes seems cruel, and the condemnation itself arouses a certain 
sympathy for the condemned. This sort of moral and psychological 
1 Inf. 1, 39; Parad., XXIX, 18, XXXIII, 145, etc. 
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drama found clear expression in that episode of the Divine Comedy! 
which is perhaps the most beautiful and famous of all: the episode of 
Francesca, who is usually called ‘da Rimini’, but who should really be 
called “da Ravenna’, since she was born in Ravenna and only met her 
death at Rimini. Dante imagines that he meets Francesca and her lover 
Paolo in the first circle of the Inferno following that of the Limbo where 


' abide the great spirits of pre-Christian humanity. The circle where 
-| Francesca and Paolo expiate their sin is that where the peccator carnali 
are punished; in other words those who, according to Dante, are the 


least guilty of sinners. They, in fact, did not sin from an evil disposi- 
tion, but from incontinence; that is, from inability to resist passion; and 
the punishments inflicted on them—the darkness and the furious winds 
that sweep them away—are meant to signify the clouding of the reason 
produced by passion, and the impetuosity of the desire that led them 





' into sin. 


At the entrance to the circle is Minos, the mythical king and legis- 
lator of Crete, whom Virgil had already made judge of the pagan 
Inferno.” Dante depicts him as a demon, a severe and haughty executor 
of divine commandments, dispensing punishment according to guilt. 
Of more than a thousand names of sinners given to him by Virgil, 


_ Dante mentions only seven, as if merely to give examples, without pro- 
_ viding details even of these few, for he considered their stories well 


known to all. It seems almost as if the poet is in a hurry to reach the 
final episode, which will throw into sharp relief the personalities of the 


_ two unfortunate lovers Paolo and Francesca. Love, love; this word, 


already used repeatedly in the first part of the Canto, becomes even 
more lofty in its meaning in the second part, and is employed with 
ardent dramatic invocation. Francesca, questioned by Dante, replies by 
speaking of her native city and making brief mention of the love that 
led her to her atrocious death: 


Amor, ch’ al cor gentil ratt s’ apprende, 

prese costui de la bella persona 
che mi fu tolta; e 71 modo ancor m’ offende. 
Amor, ch’ a nullo amato amar perdona, 

mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 

che, come vedi, ancor non m’ abbandona. 
Amor condusse noi ad una morte: 

Caina attende chi vita ci spense.® 


If there were need of a clarification or explanation of the verse 
announcing the rapid awakening of love in a noble heart, it would be 


1 Inf., C. V. 

* Aeneid, VI, 432. 

* Inf., CV, 100-107. 

Vol. 235. No. 488. L 
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sufficient to point to the words of another great poet: ‘Who ever lov’d, 
that lov’d not at first sight?’.1 
In the Conviio (II, 2) Dante seems to express a different concept: 


Non subitamente nasce amore e fassi grande e viene perfetto, ma 
vuole tempo alcuno e nutrimento di pensieri, massimamente 1a dove 
sono pensieri contrari che lo impediscono. 


but the contradiction is only an apparent one, because the rapid 
awakening of love does not prevent this love from being accompanied in 
the beginning by hesitation and trouble; in other words by the dubbios 
desirt (doubtful desires) mentioned by Dante in this same episode. 
The subtlety of the commentators, at times excessive, has been con- 
centrated above all on the sentence in which Francesca refers to the 
manner of her death, which ‘still offends her’, without indicating pre- 


cisely what that manner was or why it still offends her. The restraint of | 


the unhappy lady in mentioning the last moment of her life (a restraint 
which she maintains in the story which follows) is easily enough ex- 
plained by the horror she still feels at recalling the bloody mutilation of 
her bella persona; and it may be added that she could not have narrated 
her murder and that of her lover without recalling the details of their 


sin. Francesca’s reticence on this point, therefore, is to be explained by | 


a certain modesty on her part. And there is no reason to suppose (as 
some have done) that in lamenting the ‘offence’ Francesca meant to 
allude to a deception of which she had been victim. The deception in 
question, according to the famous tale of Boccaccio, was that Francesca 
had been made to believe that she was to marry the handsome Paolo, 
whereas in reality she was given in wedlock to the cripple Gianni. But 
it has now been demonstrated that this romantic tale is a mere legend. 

Less fantastic, but nevertheless neither proved nor provable, is the 


2 zai 6G & sf ff. & = 





theory of some commentators that Francesca’s resentment derived | 
from the fact that she was killed so suddenly that she had no oppor- | 


tunity to repent and thus save her soul at the point of death. This is 
subtly and compassionately imagined, but there is nothing to support 
it, either in the words of Francesca herself or in anything else we are 
told of her state of mind. 

The maxim that love, a nullo amato amar perdona, dispenses no loved 
one from loving in return, interpreted literally, give rise to an ob 
jection which is obvious and almost banal, but which is none the 
less found in scholarly commentators: there are lovers who are 
not loved in turn. Dante, of course, was well aware of this. But the 


1 Shakespeare, As You Like It, Act. III, v. Two other English poets, Chapman 
(The Blind Beggar of Alexandria) and Marlowe (Hero and Leander, 1), had expressed the 
same concept not long before, Marlowe with the very same words: very probable that 
it was from Marlowe that Shakespeare took this particular verse. It is not to be ex- 
cluded, furthermore, that all three poets were acquainted with the line of Dante. 
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deep meaning of his maxim (which, after all, had already been simi- 
larly expressed by other poets) is that, as hatred spawns hatred, so true 
love arouses in those who are its object, if not a full, at least a partial 
return, a surge of intimate understanding and human sympathy. Rare, 
at least in well-born souls, are cases of absolute contempt for the love of 
others. When all is said and done, therefore, Dante was right. 

The words with which Francesca foretells the damnation of her still 
living husband (destined for Caina, the dark pit of those who kill 
members of their families) contain a certain element of callousness that 
does not seem to be in harmony with the tenderness of all her other 
words. But Francesca is not a saint; on the contrary, she is a sinner, 
and it is only natural that her passion breaks forth when she recalls not 
only her own horrible death but also that of her dearly beloved Paolo. 
Those words, furthermore, do no more than express, though in a crudely 


a _ severe form, the immutable law of divine justice. 


Having demonstrated to Francesca his deep compassion, Dante 
begs her to relate still more, not about the point which she was particu- 
larly unwilling to describe, namely the bloodstained epilogue of the 
drama, but about the origin of this drama in her own soul and in 
Paolo’s. Rather than the manner and circumstances of the vengeance 
taken by the offended husband, Dante found it important to understand 
the earliest awakening of that sweet, fatal sentiment which was to lead 
to the atrocious vengeance and the final condemnation. And Francesca 
complies with extreme sadness. Her words are echoed by the weeping 
of Paolo, whose tears move Dante, it seems, even more than Francesca’s 
words, to the point of making him lose consciousness. 


* * * 


Thus ends the Canto, which it would here be superfluous to con- 
sider in detail from a literary point of view since Dante’s poem is known 
throughout the world, thanks to the innumerable existing translations 
(although these translations can render only in part the extraordinary 
beauty of the original), It would be more to the purpose to consider the 
overall significance of the fanious episode with regard to the historical 
data and their evaluation in the thought of Dante. 

The prime element of Dante’s concept (not only in the above Canto 
but in the entire poem) is, we repeat, faith in divine justice, a faith 
which is absolute, even as that justice itself is absolute. Confronted 
with the supreme mysteries, he bows his head, humbly recognizing the 
limits of the human intellect: 


Matto é chi spera che nostra ragione 
possa trascorrer la infinita via 
che tiene una sustanza in tre persone. 
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State contenti, umana gente, al quia; 
ché, se potuto aveste veder tutto, 
mestier non era parturir Maria.} 


And even when his thirst for knowledge induces him to ask the 
reason for the condemnation of those who, through no fault of their 
own, failed to be baptized, he finds but one answer: the human mind 
must bow down before the inscrutable divine justice: 


Or tu chi se’, che vuoi sedere a scranna 
per giudicar da lungi mille miglia 
con la veduta corta d’ una spanna?? 


This not all. Dante explicitly affirms in another passage? that it is 
well that there should be eternal suffering for those who, out of love 
for terrestrial things, have abandoned celestial things—which (it may 
be noted) corresponds precisely with the teaching of St Thomas 
Aquinas.‘ 

Dante himself, therefore, is of the opinion that Francesca and 


Paolo well deserved their perpetual damnation. How, then, are we to | 


explain the very particular sympathy he demonstrates for the two 
guilty lovers? Is his sympathy not to be considered excessive? This 
doubt must necessarily arise, especially if one considers certain par- 
ticular circumstances, which do not appear in Dante’s verses, but 
which were almost certainly well known to him. 

Neither Francesca nor Paolo was very young when they com- 
mitted their sin. If the episode took place, as is probable, in 1289, 
Paolo was about thirty-nine years old, and Francesca but a little 
younger. And even if it occurred, as some hold, a few years earlier 
(although certainly not before 1283) this would not make much 
difference to their age, which in any case was not such as to attenuate 
their guilt. Both, furthermore, were married, and with children. In 
1269 Paolo had married Orabile Beatrice di Ghiaggiuolo, and of this 
union two children were born, Uberto and Margherita. Francesca, 
who had married Paolo’s brother Gianciotto in 1275, had given birth 
to a daughter, named Concordia. The sin of adultery—double adultery 
—thus became more grave. This fact is insisted on by many commen- 
tators. ‘In addition to her husband,’ Corrado Ricci, for example, points 
out, ‘Francesca betrayed her sister-in-law; in addition to his brother, 
Paolo betrayed his wife’; and that pity which Dante bestows so gener- 
ously on Francesca and Paolo should instead be bestowed, according to 
Ricci, on Paolo’s wife, Orabile di Ghiaggiuolo, ‘to whose grief no poet, 
great or small, has ever done justice, although she found herself de- 

1 Purg., III, 34-39. 
* Parad., XIX, 79-81. 


8 Parad., XV, 10-12. 
4 Summa Theol., Supplementum Tertiae Partis, quaest. XCIX, art. 1. 
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prived of the love of her husband, by whose wickedness her two 
children were bereft of a father and Concordia sought in vain the 
caresses of a mother.”! 

Everyone must approve the compassion that the illustrious critic of 
Ravenna expresses for the forgotten indirect victims of this sombre 
tragedy; but does this perhaps mean that a similar sentiment is not 
legitimate and natural also in regard to those who, although guilty, 
paid for their sin with their own blood and eternal damnation? 
Nothing authorizes us to suppose that Dante was unmoved by the 
tragic fate of the innocent families of the two unfortunate lovers. If he 
did not mention them, it was only because they did not enter into the 
intimate dramatic structure of the episode, whereas the sons of Count 
Ugolino, for example, passionately mourned by Dante, were an 
essential part of the episode relating their own tragic history. 

The pity that Dante displays for Francesca and Paolo is particu- 
larly intense and profound; but this is to be explained by special con- 
siderations which we shall shortly indicate. What really matters, and 
what serves to eliminate the reproach of excessive pity, is that, after all, 
Dante placed the two lovers in Hell. The condemnation of the sin, 
therefore, in its concept, remains absolute and irrevocable, despite all 
feelings of compassion. It is precisely the clashing of these two opposed 
themes which gives such supreme pathos to the episode in question, in 
which both themes together appear in all their power. Dante was quite 
right in declaring that both heaven and earth had a hand in the com- 
posing of his sacred poem (posto mano e cielo e terra), because in this 
poem, and particularly in the episode of Francesca and Paolo, an 
equally effective representation is given of the holiness of heavenly 
mysteries and of the impetuousness of human passions. 

If Dante had believed Francesca worthy of divine pardon, and if 
she had been accorded such a pardon because of her penitence, he 
could have given her another place in the next world, as he did for 
another sinner, Cunizza da Romano, who had been known as a disso- 
lute and lascivious woman. But, intense and profound though it was, 
Dante’s pity did not go so far. Perhaps the principal reason for his 
compassion was the fact that he knew that he himself was not without 
those same sinful leanings which had led Francesca to her extreme 
fate. In visiting the Inferno and Purgatory he was naturally induced to 
think of his own sins; and he candidly declared his anxiety for the 
destiny of his soul. The fact that Dante had been guilty of wantonness 
is affirmed by a number of writers, even among his contemporaries. 
Above all a famous passage of Boccaccio has helped to create a sort of 
legend around thissin of Dante’s. It is probable that the matter has been 
greatly exaggerated. There can be no doubt, however, that in some 


1C. Ricci, L’ultimo rifugio di Dante (Dante’s Last Refuge), second edition, Milan, 
1921, p. 137. 
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period of his life he yielded to the allurement of sensual love; this ex. 
plains why he refrains from inveighing against the unfortunate 
Francesca, and expresses towards her not blame but only pity and 
sympathy, as if he is making an implicit, tacit confession. 

It has also been supposed that there may have been another reason 
for Dante’s benign attitude towards Francesca—feelings of gratitude 
and friendship for the Polenta family, to which, as is known, Francesca 
belonged. Francesca, the daughter of Guido Minore, nicknamed il 
Vecchio (the Old Man), was the aunt of Guido Novello, the Ravenna 
nobleman who generously invited and played host to the exiled poet in 
that city, where Dante spent the last years of his life. But a simple 
chronological reason leads us to rule out this possibility. It is true that 
we do not know exactly when the poem was written, particularly the 
first two parts, but it is highly probable that at least the first of them 
was composed not later than 1314—that is to say, long before the 
poet received and accepted the invitation to take up his residence in 
Ravenna under Guido’s protection. And although he may have made 
some changes in the Canto later on, it is unlikely that such changes 
were very extensive. Nevertheless, it is not altogether unlikely that 
Dante, who is well known to have had connexions with Romagna from 
the beginning of his exile, had become acquainted with some member 
of the Polenta family before he went to live permanently at Ravenna, 
and even before he wrote the Divine Comedy. It may also be pointed out 
that Paolo Malatesta was Capitano del Popolo, Captain of the People, 
in Florence from 1282 to 1283, for more than eleven months, and itis 
not unlikely that Dante, then an adolescent, may have seen him. It 
is indeed quite probable that he saw him many times. But what- 
ever one may think of these suppositions, they regard only supet- 
ficial circumstances of no great importance. What really matters 3 
that Dante would never have changed, from any such shallow motives, 
the judgement on men and things dictated by his own upright and 
intrepid conscience. 

The circumstances of his times and surroundings, of which he was 
a highly attentive observer, may well have offered material for his 
poetry; but the essential substance and criteria of his poetical and 
philosophical concepts unfailingly arose from the universality of his 
sovereign intellect, which was capable of ascending to the most sublime 
ideas, even to the threshold of the divine mysteries, but which was also 
capable of descending into the most hidden recesses of the human soul, 
to scrutinize and evaluate all its promptings and defects. This explains 
the vastness of his poetic picture, in which justice and love, virtue and 
vice, joy and suffering found their most perfect and most magnificent 
expression: a picture which has no equal in all Italian literature, nor 
perhaps in that of any other land. 

The elements which in Dante are often in contrast one with the 
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other are reflected in a thousand moving episodes, but none of these 
episodes is so dramatically pathetic as that which describes in but a 
few incisive passages the tender sighs, the fatal sin, the atrocious death 
and the terrible expiation of Francesca and Paolo. It is not correct, 
however, nor in keeping with the thought of Daate, to regard Francesca 
as an ideal type of woman, as some have done. Even the oft-repeated 
opinion of De Sanctis, for whom ‘Francesca is the first true, living 
woman to appear on the poetic horizon of modern times’, is only partly 
correct, in so far, that is, as the poetry of Dante surpasses that of all other 
poets after Homer and Virgil. But to speak of modernity in regard to 
Francesca can have but little meaning, not only because the details 
of the picture, if one considers time, are obviously mediaeval, but 
because the passions that acted upon the soul of Francesca are in reality 
no different from those of other women to be encountered in the history 
and poetry of all times. 

The fact that this episode arouses our interest to a supreme degree, 
and is judged, even by foreign scholars, to be the most marvellous of the 
entire Divine Comedy, is readily understandable, in that the episode gives 
expression to some of the most serious problems and afflictions of our 
mortal existence: the struggle between the impulses of the senses and 
the thought of our destiny after this life; the danger that the purest of 
sentiments, love, may be transmuted into an execrable vice and ulti- 
mate ruin; the antithesis between respect for the divine justice that 
punishes sin and human pity towards the sinners. 

Rather than by the particular episode of the two most unhappy 
lovers, Dante is troubled by such problems and such anxieties, to the 
point of actually fainting from extreme emotion: something that never 
happens to him again, not even when confronted with the most 
atrocious torments. The truth of the matter, as has been well explained, 
is that in the episode in question Dante seems to be a mere spectator 
but is in fact the real protagonist. Mindful of the due differences, we 
readers may say the same of ourselves: more than at any other time it is 
while reading Dante that the Latin poet’s maxim holds true: nothing 
that is human can be foreign to us. What can be more human than the 
almost irresistible feeling of the love and pity and the justice which, as 
we have seen, are the fundamental motives of Dante’s immortal poem? 
And who could fail to be visited by the fear and horror of the punish- 
ment that human and divine laws enact for our possible sins, and which 
the fantasy of the poet describes in such vivid colours? In a few verses, 
Dante succeeded in depicting a large part of human reality, its eternal 
problems and infinite mystery. Dante was not only a supreme poet; he 
was also a thinker and a philosopher; the doctrines which represent the 
basis of his ‘sacred poem’—and which he also put forth in other works, 
such as the Monarchia and the Convivio—beyond all doubt deserve to be 
meditated upon by those who cultivate the fields of philosophy. 











DIETRICH VON 
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A Great Christian Thinker 
By DOM RALPH RUSSELL, O.S.B. 





HAT his friends in philosophy both in Europe and the United | 


States should have offered a tribute? to Dietrich von Hildebrand | 


on the occasion of his seventieth birthday is cause for rejoicing by 
all who are in the debt of this great Christian thinker. They are 
acknowledging his profound and significant contribution to philosophic 
thought over more than forty years. As Balduin Schwarz says in the 
Introduction, ‘his work is a message, not merely a scientific statement’. 
This does not mean that it is an exhortation. It is rigorously precise and 
objective. But there is no neutralism about it. He wants to make the 
truth come to life in us; but he lets the truth speak for itself. Values and 
our responses to them are the central theme in his philosophy. And 
values are precisely not neutral. They call on the human person to 
respond. 


Early in his work, the notion of value-response appears, a notion 
which has shed a completely new light on the relationship between 
the human person and the world of values. It expresses one of the 
decisive philosophical ‘discoveries’ of our century. What makes us 


particularly human is our capacity to understand, to be affected by | 


values, and to be able, and therefore obliged in various ways and to 
various degrees, to respond to them. 


Gra ks 








To explain in as succinct a way as possible what is meant by ‘Value | 


Responses’, we may perhaps be allowed to quote at some length from a 
review we wrote of Christian Ethics,? that major contribution to Ethics 
which embodies much of the matured, systematized thought of the 
author of In Defence of Purity. One of its primary purposes was to assert 
the unalterable character of the moral law and the absolute nature of 

1 The Human Person and the World of Values. A Tribute to Dietrich von Hildebrand 
his Friends in Philosophy. Edited by Balduin V. Schwarz. Pp. xiii + 210. (Fordham 
University Press.) $5.00. 

2 Downside Review, No. 72, pp. 190-3. 
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moral values, and the first part of the book culminates in a statement 
of the case against moral relativism (the very dangerous error con- 
demned also by Pius XII) and of value-subjectivism. There follows an 
analysis of the moral values: 


| *To every good endowed with an authentic value, an adequate 
response should be given.’ ‘And therefore,’ says St Augustine, ‘I 
think that the best and briefest definition of virtue is this: It is an 
order of love’ (p. 241). This presupposes adequate knowledge, 
which is conditioned by integrity of the intellect and by absence of 
| perversion in the will: “Truth,’ says Augustine again, ‘delights those 
: who are turned to it by its lights, and those who are turned away it 
punishes by blindness. . . . He who knowingly does wrong loses the 
clear knowledge of what is right.’ For values, more than anything 





ted else, are a scandal to our pride and concupiscence. 

and | It is refreshing for ethics to bathe in this Christian light, and it ( 

by brings out the deficiences of non-Christian moralists, including - 

are | _ Aristotle, in comparison with an Augustine. Aristotle’s doctrine of : 

hic f ‘the mean’, for example, is just untrue. The virtue of generosity is e 

the , not half-way between the vices of prodigality and avariciousness. “y 

nt. An ethical mean does not follow from an economic one. The secret ¢: 

and | lies in St Augustine’s distinction between the two fundamental Py 

the directions given to life: for God or for self. Or, in Dr Hildebrand’s ‘ 

ind | terms, it depends on our superactual response to the sphere of 

nd morally relevant values (p. 360). Again, while Aristotle was right in Mah 

Ba giving contemplation precedence over morality, he was wrong in ¢ 
the concept of contemplation implied. It is not the exclusive privi- f 

od a lege of intellect, but includes such value responses as love, joy and 

we adoration—as we learn from a Mary Magdalen. And he was wrong, 

eu too, in restricting morality to the sphere of actions. Dr Hildebrand 

the has magnificent things to say about affective responses (joy, sorrow, 

by esteem, contempt, veneration, love) which Aristotle confuses with 


passions and appetites, making them merely objects of self-control. 
This brings an enormous impoverishment of ethics, in contrast to St 
Augustine’s great ‘parum est voluntate, etiam voluptate traheris’ (and to St 
) Thomas’s answer, unobserved, we think, by Dr Hildebrand, 1-2ae, 
= | xxvi, 3 ad 4: ‘magis autem in Deum homo potest tendere per amorem passive 
or | quodammodo ab ipso Deo attractus quam ad hoc eum propria ratio possit ducere 


| to 





. Sg Sere " 


ru . . . et propter hoc divinius est amor quam dilectio’). It is the dignity of 
| these affective responses which explains so much in the Gospel, the 
a Liturgy and our deepest experiences. ‘Being affected’ plays a para- 


mount role in the development of a personality, in its poisoning 
{ by and narrowing, or its purification, enrichment and liberation. 

: There are spiritual gradations in the responses, and of course a 
fundamental difference between being affected by values and by 
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the merely subjectively satisfying. Many affective responses pre. 
suppose a person, and take their full and most authentic character 
only when directed to a person. Hence the abyss between love for 
an impersonal divinity and for a Personal God... . 

Affective responses cannot be freely engendered like willing 
They are not in the sphere of our immediate power; and here we 
reach a deep problem of our creaturehood (p. 319). The higher 
a thing is, the more it has the quality of a gift. Love is a gift. But 
we can prepare the ground in our soul for being affected by the 
engendering values, we can freely co-operate with the experience 
when it is granted us, and we can harvest its fruits. Our sanction or 
disavowal of moral responses involves the deepest actualizations of 
our freedom.’ 


The publication of this tribute to von Hildebrand may serve to | 
make us ask whether sufficient weight has been given to his achieve. | 
ment. If we are obliged to acknowledge that this has not been the case, | 


perhaps we can now atone for the failure. Reasons for that failure will 
not be far to seek: von Hildebrand is not always easy to read and 


requires some hard thinking; he is profound and original; he has not 
been trained in professional scholasticism; his vigorous and intense | 
analyses and his objective approach are far removed from the vagaries | 


of much modern thought and he is first and foremost a Christian. 

This last reason probably accounts for neglect among non-Christian 
philosophers. The dilemma is stated by Balduin Schwarz in his 
Introduction: 


There is a paradox inherent in the very undertaking of philos- 
ophy and it results in a dilemma seemingly insurmountable. 


Philosophic truth cannot possibly be isolated truth. The totum di | 
truth must in some way make its presence felt, but philosophy | 


itself cannot give the total truth. The history of its systems bears 
empirical witness to this fact. As Kierkegard puts it, ‘the world i 
a system, but only God knows the system’. 

It is the Catholic philosopher who finds himself in the presence 
of the truth as a whole—truth mysterious yet precise, truth re 


vealed, under whose shelter he can pursue the truth which is open | 
to the philosopher. He is not afraid to acknowledge that there are | 


more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in his philos- 
ophy. He does not feel obliged to ‘explain it all’, because he has 
not promised to do so. Von Hildebrand is a philosopher in whos 
work we feel that the Christian lives in a world of infinite dimen- 
sions and yet a world where he is at home. 


But is this not to confess that Christian philosophy abandons reason [ 


for Revelation? Jacques Maritain discusses the matter in the opening 
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paper: ‘About Christian Philosophy.’ The term refers to something 
very real but ‘a certain fuzziness’ attaches to it. ‘As philosophy it 
depends on Christian faith neither in its object, nor in its principles, 
nor in its methods.’ This is to affirm with St Thomas that it is essentially 
rational. But if we consider it in the human subject who philosophizes 
or in the concrete movements of history, ‘the consideration of essence no 
longer suffices and that of the state imposes itself’. Firstly, Western 
philosophy ‘has never shaken itself free of the Judaean-Christian fact’, 
and to understand that fact we have to take account also of theology 
and contemplative wisdom. When the Christian synthesis broke up, 
either philosophy took on theological colouring (Descartes or even 
Hegel), or Christian objects decomposed, as the notions of person and 
divine law turned into Kant’s ethical purism, or those of the Last 
Judgement and the New Jerusalem into Marxian revolutionism. 
Secondly, Christian philosophers receive from their faith “differences 


_ of lighting’ on matters which some non-Christian thinkers also recog- 


nize, such as the weakness of our nature, the notions of creation, and of 
sin as an offence against God. Thirdly, further light is conferred upon 
philosophy by Revelation while using it to elucidate mysteries above 
reason, as the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation have 


illumined the problem of the person. All this means that there will be 
aries | 
and a tension not easy to surmount, as is shown when philosophy takes 


not a conflict but a tension between faith and philosophical reason, 


from theology concepts which it fails to validate critically (e.g. in 
some textbook scholasticism) or tries to get Christian conclusions at any 
price. (Here, we may add, lies the value of the deep, fearless work of 
such a thinker as von Hildebrand.) With philosophy not in a Christian 
state, conflict is inevitable, but it should not preclude mutual intellec- 


The road being cleared, we come closer to our subject with “Von 


sophers were born in 1889 and brought up in great cultural traditions 
and an areligious atmosphere; von Hildebrand in Florence, son of a 
famous sculptor and of a mother who had a burning interest in all that 
was noble and beautiful and ‘gave up her study of Kant to devote her 
full attention to the child’. Educated at home, with a passionate love 
for music, travelling widely and speaking many languages, he shared 
with Marcel a rich pre-philosophical experience, and like him is a 
Renaissance figure with something to say on practically every topic. 
Since he was received into the Church at twenty-four (Marcel at 
thirty-nine), neither had a Thomistic training and both ‘avoided the 
danger of directing their thought into conceptual channels before they 
had fully established the contact with the object which is the pre- 
condition of any fruitful philosophical thinking’. Both break new 
paths, and show that Catholic philosophy is not identified with a closed 
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system. Von Hildebrand was trained by Adolf Reinach, the phenomen. 
ologist, and is never content till his analyses do full justice to ‘the 
given’. Now sanctity is a ‘given’ and he saw it through his acceptance 
of Christian truth and in the saints. It might be said that his ‘philo. 


sophical mission is to offer a phenomenological analysis of the “new | 


creature”’ described by St Paul’; it finds its full blossoming in Tran. 
JSormation in Christ. But he distinguishes in the ‘given’ what yields 


necessary intelligible insights and what can be reached only by an | 
inductive method. This ‘elaboration of the nature of phenomenology | 


and the clear-cut distinction between different types of essences are 
certainly among von Hildebrand’s most significant philosophical 
contributions’. Insisting upon the necessity of listening to the voice of 
Being, he warns equally against premature systematizing and against 


the attitude imported into philosophy from the physical sciences of | 
reducing one datum to an inferior one, making love ‘nothing but | 


sexual instinct and so forth in a metaphysical slander upon the universe. 


Now science deals with problems, but true philosophy—as Marcel has | 
shown in The Mystery of Being—issues from wonder and deals with | 


mysteries. ‘A problem is an objective difficulty with which I am 
confronted. But a mystery is something else: I am not confronted with 


it, but rather involved in it; consequently a purification of my attitude | 


is required.’ I am not just a spectator. Tua res agitur. And the key to the 
philosophy of both these thinkers is the transcendence of man, whois 


made for God. 


The crisis of modern man, as von Hildebrand shows in The New | 


Tower of Babel, is his ‘attempt to disengage himself from his condition 
as a created being, to deny this metaphysical situation, to disengage 
himself from all bonds with anything greater than himself’. But the 


more he tries to emancipate himself from God, the more self-imprisoned | 


he becomes. The results are appalling: the degradation of the human 
person who is treated as an efficient producer for forced labour or 
crushed as a person in the concentration camp; the mere work 


amusement alternative which leaves no place for man’s converse with | 


ae . = ad ve nee 





God and for a thoroughly human life; finally the loneliness of modem 
life and the boredom, which is the antithesis of love. 





But love shows that we are not imprisoned in ourselves, and that | 


through transcending ourselves, and humbly recognizing our condition | 
as creatures, there becomes possible a dialogue with another Person, 
and—as von Hildebrand shows in Fundamental Moral Attitudes—with 
authentic values such as beauty which speak to us only if we approach 
them reverently. Confronted then with modern errors, von Hildebrand, 
like Marcel, goes deeper into the ever deepening notion of the Person. 
Apart from the difference between the Infinite and the Finite, he 
writes, there is no greater break than between personal and impersonal 


beings, for, as a conscious subject, man possesses a ‘new dimension d | 
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being compared with which other beings are asleep’. But, though born 
a person, he lives as a person only if he wakes to some sort of dialogue, 
involving a knowledge of his transcendence, a ‘co-operative freedom’ 
which collaborates with the call implied in each value, and finally a 
capacity to love another. 

In the domain of love von Hildebrand and Marcel are at their 
most challenging and most complementary. Both deny that self-love is 
the starting point of any communion. The notion is ambiguous and 
needs revision, and the solidarity which one has with oneself lacks the 
transcendance which characterizes true love. This love conquers 
egotism and at the same time liberates one’s ‘own’ true self. ‘Avant de la 
connaitre, c’était comme st je n’extstais pas,’ says one of Marcel’s characters. 
But this discovery of self cannot be directly intended; it comes as a 
reward and a surprise. It is one of the great things granted when we 
‘respond to values’. The implications of the change wrought by love 
have led both philosophers to question the universal character of the 
principle of finality as applied to personal experiences. Von Hildebrand 
advocates that it should often be replaced by ‘the principle of super- 
abundance’. And since love is a response to the total personality of the 
irreplaceable individual, we cannot compute our reasons for loving 
another person. 

‘Love and Philosophy’ is the subject taken by John V. Walsh, s.J. 
‘Philosophy in its beginnings received its name among the Pythagor- 
aeans as the love of wisdom. Now when it has matured in the cycle of 
its development, it may be permissible to see it, rather, and more 
divinely, as the wisdom of love.’ He proceeds to work out the con- 
vergence and differentiations between von Hildebrand’s Jn Defence of 
Purity and Soloviev’s Meaning of Love. For von Hildebrand, purity is 
‘a response to values in this most intimate and sacred order’. The special 
status comes from a complete dedication of the soul—symbolized in the 
body—to Christ. 

‘The Concepts of Cyclic and Evolutionary Time’, by Bruno de 
Solages, deals first with Aristotle’s Cyclic Time and its mediaeval 
adaptation and then with the concept of Evolution and Evolutionary 
Time. Cyclic time showed affinity with determinism (as appeared in 
Averoes), while contingence and living movement lie at the heart of 
evolutionary time. The evolutionary perspective needs integrating 
with traditional philosophy. Aristotle’s analysis is not to be totally 
rejected, for potency and act suggest rather substantial change, but the 
problems more or less secretly allied to the ancient concept of a static 
universe must be re-thought; the concept of nature, no longer as an 
unvarying form, will become dynamic instead of static, and it is 
within this evolutionary framework that the transcendence of values 
will have to be maintained. 

1 Which should not have been translated in the note ‘before I met him’! 
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A fine and considerable essay is contributed by Aurel Kolnai: ‘The 
Sovereignty of the Object: Notes on Truth and Intellectual Humility,’ 
Subjectivism refutes itself. If I say that I now have true knowledge, not 
of the Object but of my glandular constitution and its effects upon my 
intellectual leanings, either my new knowledge is also subjectively con- 
ditioned, and therefore invalid, or I must concede the presupposition 
of Objectivism, namely the ordaining of thought to Truth as measured 
by its conformity with the Object. In fact in seeking truth we do con- 
tinually overcome our subjective biases and give up our intellect to its 
lawful sovereign, the Object. But in the difficult science of philosophy 
we require new helps, methods, checks, tests. Four of these are: keeping 
in touch with the world of ordinary experience; keeping in reverent 
contact with the age-long experience of the race (which outranges our 
personal ken); seeking humbly for teachers from the great, lasting, self- 
consistent philosophies (which will keep out error and set the stage); 


and overcoming what is subjective but not brushing it aside, for the | 
philosophic mind can know a thing adequately only by seeing what it | 
might be but is not. It follows that the philosopher must know the 


history of philosophy and the great modern errors. 
Now here he must look for guidance ‘not only to one established 


authority derived from a world anterior to most of these errors and | 


surviving as it were on the margin of this modern world of errors’, but 
also to the ‘modern’ philosophies which react to these errors. Nothing 
can replace Thomism, but the various forms of modern objectivism, 


which, largely deriving from scholastic sources, have grown up on f 


modern soil and in the texture of modern life and precisely front the 
modern subjectivist systems, should be adopted as philosophical 
authorities alongside the scholastic tradition—itself grounded on non- 
Christian thought. In this context few have better claims to considera- 
tion than von Hildebrand, who has laid bare the errors of modern sub- 
jectivism precisely where they are most pernicious—in Ethics and the 
Philosophy of Values. To reject such co-operation is to be guilty of 
sectarian pride or intellectual sloth. 

Thomism has a prerogative in the Church which requires 4 
primary, thorough, reverent study of Thomist doctrine. This is per- 
fectly consonant with ‘the sovereignty of the object’, because the mind 


has to be disciplined and provided with a stock of certitudes, probabili- | 


ties and concepts; besides, contact with perennial truth saves us from 
being caught in the web of the Moment. But a prerogative is not a 
monopoly. The Church has never said that Thomism is coincident with 
true philosophy. In fact philosophical truth can be attained only by the 
thinker’s own—informed and matured—judgement. His master teaches 
him to see the Object, but he may not substitute for it the reflexion of 
his master’s mind. This is not reason informed by faith but by a short 
cut trick; it is a sacrifice of intellectual integrity, with, perhaps, pride 
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posing as humility. Of such deformations St Thomas might well have 
said, ‘quant a mot, je ne suis pas thomiste’. 

Moreover, on its purely natural side, Thomism draws upon a 
Greek world of experience which differs from that of Christianized 
humanity. Fundamental as Aristotle’s Ethics are, they fall short of the 
moral sense of the average man in Christendom. The deficiency cannot 
be supplied by Moral Theology, splendid storehouse as it is, because the 
average layman knows little of it and because its aims are pastoral 
rather than a philosophic elucidation of moral judgements and be- 
haviour. Hence ‘no genuine study of our actual moral consciousness 


and no pertinent criticism of the popular naturalistic, formalistic and 


subjectivist errors in ethics is possible without a knowledge of the great 
English moralists of the eighteenth century and of modern phenomeno- 
logical and intuitionist ethics’. 

In the course of this hard-hitting essay reference is made to the sort 
of Thomist who cannot look out of his system and whose only interest 


with a conciliatory paragraph: most of the important motifs in modern 
objectivist speculation could probably be traced back to Thomist 
thought or find a place in its vast framework; for example, the objecti- 
vist concept of ‘value’ might link up with Aristotle’s bonum honestum, of 
which too little has been made. It might be a task for one of those 
Thomists who really do care only for Objective Truth. 

Gabriel Marcel, aiming to bring out ‘a few of the existential certi- 
tudes without which no humanness worthy of the name can evolve’, 
contributes ‘Authentic Humanness and its Primordial Assumptions’. 
This apparently scrappy paper contains valuable indications. After 
mentioning that the ‘essential characteristic of man is, in a sense, to 
bear witness’, he shows that the moment we enter the field of the 


existential we see the manifestations of ‘commitment’ (engagement), the 


too often forgotten relationship between freedom and incarnation, or 
inter-subjectivity. This opening of the human being to others, and 
indeed to a universal communion, is expressed by the great poets and 
musicians—and has its enemies, such as racial and class prejudice. 
Then there is the existential certitude of my mortality. The pessimists 
who make out of this a philosophy of despair overlook the fundamental 
experience of the gaudium essendit and its mysterious radiation, Hope, 
which is inseparable from love, or inter-subjectivity. Such basic, 


_ existential certitudes are inherent in the authentic human being as 


Imago Dei. 

Since the core of von Hildebrand’s philosophy is that man is a 
person, it is right that we are given here a considerable study by 
Michele Sciacca on ‘Individuality and Personality’. Man becomes an 
‘individual’ by ‘natural’ acts, by the instinctive life; he develops as a 
person when the spiritual activity of intelligence and will intervene 
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and modify the instinctive life. If the latter comes to prevail over the 
spiritual, the individual usurps the role of the person; if the spiritual 
life prevails, it controls (without annihilating) the instincts, which ina 
manner become personal. Of course the person and the individual will 
modify each other, and environment, climate, race and other factor 
also help to form the individual. But man himself is free in great 
measure to shape himself and to ‘become’ a character by ruling his 
natural character through his will—not by isolation from it, for 


individuality and personality are inseparable. True communication is | 
between persons—hence the value of friendship. ‘Comprehension’ of | 


another implies reciprocity, but is never complete, which is why love 


is always ‘preoccupied’. Each realizes his personality to the extent that | 


he realizes his vocation, but among innumerable partial vocations 
there is the universal, final vocation to the Absolute, for man’s person- 


ality is his ‘being for’ the Absolute Being. No synopsis can do justice to) 


the analysis which supports this argument. 


Henri de Lubac, s.j., contributes ‘Can a Will be Essentially Good?’ 


This, together with all ancients and some moderns, he denies for the 
created being. A subject is essentially liberty. The choice between good 
and evil is an inferior liberty, but unless there is to be necessity a 


created spirit can only reach ‘liberty of independence’, freed from | 
possibility of evil, by the ‘narrow door of choice’—involving the risk of | 


a fall. That Christ’s human will was free and yet could not sin does not 


mean it was impeccable by nature but—as Alexander of Hales said— [| 


ratione gratiae unionis. Thus the spiritual creature is not placed in being 
fully made, but must be perfected and perfect itself. 


Another masterly little study, ‘Reason and Revelation on the | 


Subject of Charity’, by Robert Gleason, s.j., shows the lessons for the 


philosopher deriving from the doctrines of Scripture and Theology that | 


God is love and that the perfection of the Christian life consists in 


charity. He cannot take Revelation as his premiss, but he can lear | 


from the holiness of Christ, of the Church, of the saints; through Christ 
moral values are seen as sources not only of obligation but of obedience 
in love; they have the appealing quality of beauty which calls forth 
love’s response. Besides, Revelation makes certain what reason could 
discern, that God is a Person, and charity is love of a Person. Love is 
not simply obedience; it is self-donation to Another. Amore facit exstasim, 


says St Thomas. No will to obey can substitute for this love which goes | 


out to a Person in an I-Thou relation. 

Space precludes an analysis of the highly interesting paper by 
Jacques Cuttat, Swiss Ambassador to India, on ‘ “Technique” of 
Spiritualization and Transformation in Christ’, which contrasts the 
difference between a Christian method (for there is one) and nom 
monotheistic techniques, such as Yoga. But something must be said of 
‘Some Reflections on Gratitude’ by Balduin Schwarz, which fittingly 
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concludes these studies. He asks: ‘What is presupposed if gratitude is to 
have real meaning?’ By a skilful phenomenological and existential anal- 
ysis, he shows how gratitude illustrates the notion of ‘the objective good 
for me’ so important in von Hildebrand’s moral philosophy; instances 
range from the friendly gesture of handing back a glove to the case of 
someone unknown to me who saves my life at great risk to himself. 
Gratitude has an element of recognition that this is done for me, and 
only the utter cynic will deny that it is never justified. It involves the 
humility to acknowledge the fact that I need help and to welcome the 
gift with reverence. But there are many objects for a gratitude-response 
which are not given by any human being. And here is an implicit 
argument for the existence of God, who may be found in the course of 
the experience. A total response to gratitude is contained in the 
opening words of the Preface of the Mass: “Vere dignum et justum est 
The book concludes with a bibliography of von Hildebrand’s works. 
These essays offered to Dietrich von Hildebrand are—as the 


Introduction says—all works of Christian philosophers, but philoso- 


phers ‘in no way united by the bonds of a common school of thought. 


| They differ widely in approach, but they have in common the three 


features which also characterize the life-work of Dietrich von Hilde- 


_ brand: respect for the human person, affirmation of the world of values, 


and a belief in the fecundity of a close interrelationship between a lived 


Christian faith and philosophical thought.’ 


POLISH LITERATURE 
IN EXILE 


By AXEL HEYST 


duced in exile: German émigrés from Heine to Mann, Werfel, 

Feuchtwanger, Brecht (and Stefan Zweig for the Austrians) are 
instances; to a lesser extent the Russians (Bunin) and for a very short 
period the French during the late war (Bernanos, St Exupéry). But 
Poland is a unique example: not only was her greatest poetry the result 
of the so-called Great Immigration when, after the defeat of the 1831 
revolt against Russia, thousands of Poles flocked into France; not only 
did the triad of poets, Mickiewicz, Slowacki and Krasinski (and the 
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much-too-late-discovered Norwid), create poetry on which future gener. 
ations of poets lived, but those three poets were regarded as prophets, 
as leaders of national destiny, as propounders of the inner truth and 
mission of their nation. There is no record in the history of European 
nations of such an enormous influence having been exerted by poetry 
written in exile; even today Mickiewicz is for the Poles a living thing, a 
source of inspiration. 


The new Polish immigration resulting from the 1939 events has | 


often been called the Little Immigration, in contradistinction to the 
Great one of over 100 years ago. The conditions under which this 
group has been living, scattered through Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Switzerland and other countries and Continents, are 
radically different from the more leisurely conditions of 1831 and after, 
First of all, there was a war on, and the Poles were very much in it; and 


after the war there came the problem of finding jobs and the conse- | 


quent financial worries. Thus the ‘little immigration’ had little time to 


look round and to devote itself to the tasks of art and literature. And let | 


us not forget that during the past 150 years or so the role of literature 
has changed enormously: it does not exercise today the influence it 
once did, in the era of Byron and Victor Hugo, on the imagination of 
communities. 

Still, Polish émigrés have been prolific both in journalism and in 
writing books. During the war they had one outstanding paper, 
Wiadomosci Polskie, edited by the indefatigable Dr Grydzewski, who 
transferred his Wiadomosci Literackie, the leading Polish literary paper of 
the pre-war era, first to Paris, in 1939, and then to London, in 1940; 
and after the closing of his paper by British censorship in 1944—for its 
frank attitude towards Russia—he revived the paper as Wiadomosa 
(‘News’) tout court in 1946. Wiadomosci still flourishes; and it was rein- 
forced after the war by the monthly Kultura, edited in Paris by M. 
Giedroyc. While Wiadomosci is oriented towards the past, and is often 
referred to in Polish émigré circles as ‘a museum’, Kultura is a lively and 
courageous paper, the best all-round publication in Polish in the free 
world, embracing topics from politics to literature. 

It is not difficult to determine the first place among Polish writers 
in exile. Milosz is by far the most versatile and mature writer of all the 
Poles writing in exile. He joined their band rather late in the day, but 
he then brought a message which was immediately understood in 
many countries; his analysis The Captive Mind! became a classic dis- 
section of the state of creative talents under Communism. His novel 
about the Warsaw Rising was not as successful, as his talent seems to lie 
mainly in the sphere of the essay (he is also a poet, and a brilliant 
translator from English and French). But his novel The Valley of Issa, 
which became a best-seller when translated into German, is a work of 
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great and calm beauty; and in his latest volume, Europe, Our Country, 
he has shown complete mastery over the essay. He has managed to find 
a common language with the West, which is rather rare among the 
Poles, and he can write about Europe and European problems; he has 
avoided the tragic provincialism which has often made works by his 
countrymen untranslatable. 

Since it is less easy to say who takes the second place, after Milosz, 
we will confine ourselves to mentioning the names of a few writers who 
have either already been translated into foreign languages or are going 
to be; for only then will a British reader be able to test these judgements 
or to form his own. 

Herling-Grudzinski’s A World Apart (with a foreword by Bertrand 
Russell) is one of the finest books written about Russia and le monde 


_ concentrationnaire, as the French, who coined the term, say. It is a book 
_ without prejudice against the Russians (as also was Czapski’s book, 


translated into French and English, La terre inhumaine, narrating similar 
experiences) ; a deeply human, moving work. Grudzinski, now working 
in Italy and writing excellent Italian, recently published Two Wings of 
the Altar which also appeared in Italian. It is a volume of great intellec- 
tual density, mature and with an inward sedateness most unusual 


- among present-day writers. 


Gombrowicz, whose novel Ferdydurke appeared in French and 
attracted very laudatory comments (it has now appeared in English), is 
a highly original writer, influenced by that really uncanny genius 
Witkiewicz, a playwright (in many respects a forerunner of Ionesco, 
Beckett and others), painter, philosopher and novelist (or, rather, one 
of the first ‘anti-novelists’). Gombrowicz seeks to hide a profound 
message behind a fagade of clowning and inflated baroque-like style, 
but this does not always come off. His brilliance frequently conceals 
conceit, superficiality and downright arrogance; and this attitude of 
self-adulation appears to be his greatest enemy. His Diary contains ex- 
cellent pages amid much tedious rigmarole. His latest novel, Pornog- 
raphy, shows all the shallowness of his exhibitionistic art. 

Parnicki became known before the war through novels describing 


_ —somewhat in the manner of Robert Graves—the period of decline of 


the Roman Empire; and his novels, hovering on the brink of philo- 
sophical and historical chronicle, published after the war, show in- 
creasing maturity and a mental stature of the first order. It is pity that 
these novels, among the finest in Europe, have not yet been translated; 
his is a talent du premier ordre. 

Nowakowski is a younger man who passed through the hell of the 
German KZ; this left a scar on his lively, colourful imagination. His 
Camp of All Sairts when recently translated into German quickly be- 
came a best-seller in that country; and his short stories analysing the 
psyche of the younger generation in West Germany today have also 
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been translated and very well received. They deserve to appear in 
English. Nowakowski has an exuberant talent which needs restraint; 
he is often verbose in his writings, and is carried away by his own 
eloquence (or simply garrulity). 

Mackiewicz has one very good book to his credit, The Road t 


Nowhere, which appeared in German and is soon to be published in 


English. This picture of life under Communism is poignant in its 
gloom, though Mackiewicz seems to be much too sombre as a prophet: 


he does not believe in revolt against the nihilism of Communism. Events | 
in Hungary and Poland have proved him wrong in his diagnosis; still, | 
his book is a frank and excellent effort. Other novels of his do not reach f 


the same level of intensity and concentration. 


Among émigré poets are such fine examples as  Wienpete (only 


recently translated in the United States), one of the leading poets of 
Poland of this century; Balinski and some work by Rostworowski (who, 
however, tends to lapse into patriotic kitsch), as well as Lobodowski, 
some of whose poems about Spain, where he lives, are of great beauty, 
It is a pity that these are not accessible to English readers, save some 
times in fragmentary, unsatisfactory translations. But then Polish 
poetry—which is on the whole superior to Polish prose—has never 


been fortunate in its translators. The beauty of a phrase has often | 


escaped the translators, and the theme of nostalgia, of longing for 
abandoned Poland, has not echoed as it should in the ears of foreign 
audiences. 

There are good writers among the émigrés apart from those men- 
tioned above; poets who remain unknown and critics well versed in 
European literature. Bobkowski should be mentioned here, as an essay: 


ist of real calibre; his book Pen Sketches, describing his experiences in ; 


occupied France, is a sheer delight to read. Hostowiec is a splendid 
essayist and poly-historian, with immense knowledge at his disposal. 
For a while some of the émigré writers contributed to literary 
papers in Poland—especially after 1956—and the books of some of 
them, such as Parnicki and Gombrowicz, were published there. This 
welcome communion between émigrés and their country has been 
largely “ispended in recent times, the screw of censorship having again 


been tightened in Poland. Conditions for writing and publishing | 


abroad are not favourable; fewer and fewer books by exiles appear, in 
spite of the efforts of two enterprises: Swiderski’s publishing house 
and Bednaezyk’s ambitious ‘Printing Press of Poets’ specializing m 
producing volumes of quality. 

Polish émigré authors have to struggle against material deteriora 
tion, and often have to undertake manual labour to keep body and 
soul together. It would be an exaggeration to say that the Polish litera- 
ture in exile dominates that produced in Poland, but undoubtedly 
there is a band of good writers working abroad, some of them out 
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standing. They often feel the pangs of frustration, for they lack readers 
and a resonance among the émigrés, whe seem to read little about 
Polish matters, turning instead to the literature of the country they 
have settled in. Polish writing in exile is important as an expression of 
the views of people who are free in their contacts with the world; and it 
also forms a valuable addition to Polish literature as a whole. For what- 
ever the discussions in émigré circles about the ‘otherness’ of the litera- 
ture in exile, in actual fact there is only one Polish literature, and 
writing in exile is one of its wings. Unfortunately it is a wing which 
cannot stretch fully because the chances of publication are becoming 
increasingly slender. 


BOOK NOTICES 


LAW AND CHRISTIAN MORALS 


Life, Death and the Law, By Norman St John-Stevas. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 355.) 


Not for many a day has one encountered a treatise so satisfying as 
this. Wide and intensive learning is applied with delightful facility. 
The style is a model for its purposes of exposition and argument. All 
the obvious questions and many subtle ones are asked audaciously, 
and great fairness is displayed to the varied authorities quoted. Take 
the whole field of academic social studies in this country. Add to it 
jurisprudence. With honourable exceptions it would be difficult to 
claim that the resulting area of thought has been much affected by 
British Catholics. Our Catholic intellectuals, rich in quantity and 
quality in proportion to their numbers, tend to avoid these ‘social’ 
studies in favour of history, literature, theology and spiritual writing. 
Or they pursue them on lines remote from secular discussion in Britain. 
Or if they do enter the professional fray they are apt to be impelled 
by academic requirements to write indistinguishably from their non- 
Catholic colleagues. 

Now comes along Mr St John-Stevas at a comparatively early age, 
and there is no questioning his notable impact on academic leaders 
and opinion-formers generally. He seeks, with some measure of 
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success, to pay equal attention to all the leading shades of Christiay | 


opinion—Protestant as well as Catholic. One cannot put the book 
down, however, without feeling that here is pre-eminently a Catholic 
synthesis—albeit one of extreme liberality. 

His book is described as a study of the relationship between law 
and Christian morals in the English and American legal systems. A 
long introductory essay is concerned with fundamental principles. Six 


subsequent chapters deal respectively with “The Control of Con. | 
ception’, ‘A.I.D.’, ‘Human Sterilization’, ‘Homosexuality’, ‘Suicide’ |} 


and ‘Euthanasia’, The method used ‘has been inductive rather 
than deductive.’ The author has preferred to approach the 
problems initially ‘on the basis of how the law actually deals with 
them. Wherever relevant, the influence of Christian ideas has been 
described. The satisfactoriness of the present laws is then considered 
in the light of the new scientific and sociological data available; 


proposed changes in the law are outlined; and their acceptability to | 


the Christian conscience discussed.’ No scheme of work could be 
plainer or more intelligent. 

Apart from the factual issues of what is thought to be right and wrong 
and what the law zs relating to these matters, two types of problems 


are raised implicitly or explicitly throughout the book. One is purely | 


ethical, one ethico-legal. 


First, what ought we to think is right or wrong, e.g. in regard to 


suicide or A.I.D.? Secondly, how far ought the law to intervene to 
enforce the correct morality by criminal sanctions? The first or purely 
ethical question is considered here in so far as it arises out of the 
second or ethico-legal one. It is the latter which is Mr St John-Stevas's 


declared concern. He concentrates on the situation in a country like | 


Britain (or the United States) where Christian convictions, Protestant 


plus Catholic, are only one element in public opinion. (Mr St John- | 


Stevas seems, if anything, to under-estimate the Christian influence, 
actual and potential, in the Britain of the 1960s.) 

Whether he would recommend the same degree of legal inter- 
ference in these ‘moral’ questions in an all-Christian country like 
Ireland as in a partially Christian country like Britain is not a topic he 
develops. The fact, however, that in a semi-Christian country like 
Britain non-Christian views must perforce be respected does not seem 
to be altogether loss in his eyes. If I understand him aright he feels 
that it may induce a liberalism which might otherwise be lacking. It 
may avert the congenital tendency of the all-Christian State to go too 
far in seeking to impose morality by forceable sanctions. 

The book has been highly praised by believers and non-believers. 
Serious criticism has fastened, as I think fairly, on a single important 
point in his theoretical set-up: his conception of the ‘common’ good. 
This requires some words of explanation. 
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‘Can some principle be found,’ asks Mr St John-Stevas, ‘accept- 
able alike to Catholics, Protestants, and secular Liberals, which will 
draw a line between morality and the criminal law?’ 

Neither Sir John Wolfenden nor Sir Patrick Devlin satisfies him. 
One would mark out too small, the other too large, a potential area for 
criminal legislation. He prefers to find his clue in the formula that 
‘every moral offence affecting the common good may be made a 
crime’. He does not say that it must be, but that it may be! The 
discussion then, as he himself says, shifts to ‘What constitutes the 
common good of society?’ Ten pages of eloquent and learned prose 
are devoted to answering this crucial question. But at the end I side 
with those who are not yet fully illuminated. 

Mr St John-Stevas begins by quoting the Attorney-General of 
1727 to the effect that 


An offence may be of a public nature if it is destructive of 
morality in general, if it does or may affect all the King’s subjects. 
Particular acts of fornication are not punishable in the temporal 
Courts, and bawdy-houses are. 


On this argument, if I understand it aright, it is not sufficient to 
say that two consenting homosexuals do harm to no one but them- 
selves and should not, therefore, though sinful, be interfered with by 
the law. Their example may influence the general standard of sexual 
conduct for the worse. (Mr St John-Stevas would not, I think, accept 
that particular application of his general argument.) Likewise, in 
examining a particular case of A.I.D. or euthanasia, one must not 
merely weigh up the direct damage to those concerned, including 
the child to be, so often ignored, but the indirect effects on the general 
respect for the Christian idea of the family and for the sanctity of 
human life. 

But wrapped up with this interpretation of the “common good’ 
and linked to it by a Newmanesque conception of society’s ‘common 
possession’ is Mr St John-Stevas’s proposition that law can only 
intervene to the extent that it represents a general ‘moral consensus’. 
Once that phrase is used we are passing from law, as intended 
to secure, among other aims, a national level of moral conduct, 
to law as intended to express a national moral opinion. When we reach 
a key passage on page forty we see that the emphasis has moved sharply 
from the first to the second. ‘The true function of the law is to define, 
make effective, and possibly preserve Society’s pre-existent moral views’ 
(my italics). 

The crucial question of whether the duty of the law does or does 
not include the function of preserving morality is by now obscured. One 
cannot help feeling that the ambiguity in the definition has left the 
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policy in the air. Whatever the soundness of the thought, the exposi- 
tion here, and here only, could be clarified. Perhaps in a later edition 
it will be. It would be a pity if a classical argument were permanently 
marred by 2 dialectical blemish. 

The masterly handling of the six selected topics should be studied 
in the original. What common feature is it, one asks oneself, which 
seems to distinguish this group and set it apart? To interfere legally 


with the activities in question seems to be restricting our freedom to F 


do what we like with ourselves in circumstances which at first sight do 
not menace the freedom of others. (Assuming, that is, that homo. 
sexuality is confined to consenting adults, and omitting compulsory 


sterilization and compulsory euthanasia, which have had few ad.) 


herents since Hitler, and passing over in A.I.D. the unconsulted 
fruit of the arrangements.) Yet the criminal law has taken a keen 
interest at one time or another in all this group. 


Today, it is true, the legal interference with birth control is more [ 


nominal than real in most parts of the United States, and almost non- 
existent in this country. A.I.D. does not appear to be a criminal offence 
in Britain, though A.I.D. children are probably not legitimate and the 
Feversham Committee would leave it an unlawful act. Suicide and 
attempted suicide will soon be no longer criminal here, except for 
those who aid and abet them. But homosexuality, consenting or 
otherwise, and sterilization, voluntary or compulsory, except perhaps 
voluntary sterilization for therapeutic purposes, remain criminal. It 
is fair to describe the group as a whole as falling just inside or just out- 
side the forbidden quarter. 

One’s ethical attitude towards them, one’s disposition to condemn 
them or condone them morally, will be an important element, but 
not the only element in one’s vote to render them criminal or other- 
wise. Obviously if one sees nothing wrong with them ethically one 
will not invoke the criminal law against them. But I suppose that the 
general run of Catholics will hold all or almost all these activities 


morally wrong without wishing to make them all criminal offences. | 


That would be the liberal Catholic attitude in a Catholic State. Still 
more so in England. No one in future, Catholic or otherwise, will be 
wise to reach serious conclusions on any of the difficult cases without 
studying the deeply pondered views of Mr St John-Stevas. 

Passing from the law as it is or as it should be, we are left with the 
purely ethical questions. Are activities of this kind to be condemned 
at all? How can reasonable men consider putting all or most of them 
on the same footing as admittedly anti-social acts, such as murder, 
other violent or sexual offences against a person, or any one of the 
countless crimes against property? Why should we even degrade them to 
the non-criminal but squalid level of moral offences such as stealing one’s 
neighbour’s wife, speaking maliciously, or indeed unkindness in general? 
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Cannot one imagine most of the activities in question being per- 
formed by high-minded persons, who whether misguided or not were 
seeking to benefit their fellow men, or at the very worst were trying 
to make life pleasanter for themselves, or less unpleasant, without 
hurting anyone else? Surely they represent, or could represent in 
most cases, a laudable attempt to prevent present or future suffering? 
If rules of religious origin are found to stand in the way, surely the 
onus of proof is on those who seek to justify those rules, rather than on 
those who point to what on the face of things are methods of in- 
creasing happiness? 

Humanists tend to describe themselves as utilitarians in the face 
of social problems, and some at least of them, admittedly their 
extremists, will formulate the case for these controversial activities as 
above. | 

Admittedly, they are hardest to reply to if allowed to take par- 
ticular hypothetical cases of an extreme character and if no truths of 
Revelation can be brought against them and no after-life can be 
postulated. But very few serious moralists, humanists or otherwise, 
believe that a society could flourish in the real world if no general 
rules of conduct were commonly accepted. And there is no great 
difficulty in arguing that all the main activities under discussion would 
do vastly more harm than good if adopted as general rules of conduct. 


’ Which is not to say that it is easy to coerce one’s o nent in vacuo. If 
y y PPpo 


a Mormon insists that monogamy is a very parochial ideal of marriage 
it will always be a hard task to convince him against his predisposition 
that in the long run it works out best. 

Even apart from Revelation, the champion of conventional 
Christian morals is, of course, far from helpless. He has the whole of 
human experience to draw on, and, if he is lucky, the enlightened 
self-interest of his community. And he need not despise intuition. 
Certain acts can be seen by almost everyone, Christian or humanist, 
to be wrong in practice if not in theory. But no one who believes in the 
Christian revelation on other grounds will under-estimate the over- 
whelming assistance it can provide to ‘reason’—that is, human 
experience plus human calculation—in the social field. Without it 
many of our convictions would be little better than shots in the dark. 
When some of our best humanists find their social ideas so close to 
ours it is only decent to acknowledge the Christian debt to their 
intellectual boldness and earnestness. But it is reasonable also to 
suggest to them that a Christian tradition and a Christian atmosphere 
have laid, and are still laying, their own ethical foundations. 

Be that as it may, no Catholic layman can serve the Church better 
than by trying to apply its teaching afresh in each succeeding age in 
accordance with the new circumstances and the best all-round thought 
of the time. Is not Catholic thinking in a collective sense advanced 
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by just such labour and enterprise? Nothing certainly can do more to 
commend the Church to those who are at present seeking the truth 
diligently and painfully outside the fold. For all these reasons, Mr 
St John-Stevas deserves to be thanked, congratulated and esteemed, 
FRANK PAKENHAM 


GILSON ON ST AUGUSTINE 


The Christian Philosophy of Saint Augustine. By Etienne Gilson. (Gollancz, | 


1961. 425.) 
Giison’s Introduction a l'étude de Saint Augustin was written just before the 
great revival of Augustinian studies which accompanied and followed 
the centenary in 1930. In the series Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale, 
which had opened with the same author’s Le «homisme, it formed the 


eleventh volume: its Preface opened with a disarming paragraph about | 


the puzzlement of mediaevalists who find Augustine quoted almost as 


often, and in almost as many contradictory senses, as Aristotle, and | 


have no means of knowing what the man really thought himself. ‘Nous 
avons donc éprouvé, aprés tant d’autres, le besoin de remonter a la 
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source et d’étudier l’augustinisme de saint Augustin lui-méme, pour étre | 


mieux 4 méme de comprendre ensuite celui de ses successeurs.’ The | 


resulting book was what the Foreword to The Christian Philosophy of 
Saint Augustine calls it, ‘a simple map’ (p. x), designed by an historian 
for mediaevalists—not by a thinker for philosophers: as such, though 
it is not indeed the only one available, it is no doubt still, as it was in 
1928, the best all round. Its bias, and its lacunae, were obvious; s0 
were, or soon became for any conscientious reader, its great qualities 
of objectivity, caution, and scholarship. The new edition in English 
now under review is announced as ‘the equivalent’ of the second 
French edition, which appeared in 1943, when most readers of Tue 


WisEMAN REvIEw were, doubtless, otherwise engaged. In it, the bias of | 


the first edition is even somewhat accentuated, for the references for- 
ward to the Thomist synthesis are more frequent, and explicit discus 
sion of ‘Christian philosophy’ occupies appreciable space: the book 
carries the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Toronto. One of the lacunae 


of the original Introduction is filled, for there are, in the Index of Proper 


Names, eleven references to Plotinus in the text (three of these being to 
extended passages of analysis and discussion) and sixteen in the notes | 


—as compared with one half-line in the text of 1928, and six footnote } 


references. The sterling qualities of the book survive in a translation 


which is methodical and readable enough, though missing the lim- 
pidity and urbanity of the pre-war French. A process of revision which | 
improved the flow of the English text, and eliminated some asperiti¢ | 
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and gallicisms, seems to have stopped short of the notes (which are now 
collected at the end of the volume)—producing a curious discon- 
tinuity between p. 14 and p. 253, note 15. The accuracy of the render- 
ing is satisfactory on the technical side, but less than perfect otherwise: 
the rather moving last paragraph of the book, for example, in which 
Gilson wrote ‘ce n’est avoir rien fait que de la faire comprendre’, is spoilt 
by the mistranslation ‘it has done nothing more than to enable others to 
understand him’ (p. 246). 

By contrast with some other French interpreters, especially the 
Jesuits Boyer and Romeyer, Professor Gilson sometimes seemed to 
import an undue tincture of Cartesianism into his appreciations and 
analyses of Augustinian positions. Traces of this characteristic remain 
in the present book, carried over from the first edition without change 
(though the new material to be found elsewhere in it is in some degree 
corrective). Thus we read: ‘the abstract problem of man’s metaphysical 
structure seemed to [Augustine] an idle one’ (p. 45); the whole rather 
tiresome chapter on anticipations of cogtto ergo sum reappears unaltered 
(pp. 38-43), as though its argument had never been challenged (and 
with the wrong dating of De beata vita still uncorrected—p. 268, n. 17); 
‘the réle of grace’ is still ‘only understood in terms of the evils it is to 
cure’ (p. 143). On the other hand, as a matter of curiosity, the only 
excisions (that I observed) from the first edition consist in the removal 
(twice) of the quotation from Retractationes, est enim sensus et mentis 
(pp. 64, 83): the significance of this escapes me, especially as the argu- 
ment illustrated is, if anything, fortified by additional developments 
(partly against Romeyer) linking the doctrine of sensation taught by 
St Augustine with its origins in Plotinus, and sharpening the contrast 
between this and the Thomist position (pp. 56, 60, 83, 277, 279). 

It is appropriate on the present occasion to attend particularly to 
the newer elements in The Christian Philosophy of Saint Augustine, where 
the author comes before his readers rather as the Director of Studies 
in the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies than as the Professeur 
a la Sorbonne et 4 l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes. These additions may 
without inconvenience be grouped under three headings. 

First (on pp. 21-3, 105-11, and 199-205), there is a deep and satis- 
fying analysis of the ‘shift’ in the neo-Platonic positions caused by re- 
fraction through the Christian medium of Augustine’s mind. ‘A meta- 
physics of the One is not a metaphysics of Being’ (p. 201); but a meta- 
physics of Being is inescapable for any believer in the ‘ “existential” 
data of the Bible’ (p. 199). Yet Plato’s ontology, or something like it, was 
‘perhaps the most profound and most constant element in [Augustine’s] 
metaphysical thought’ (p. 22); his definition of essentia as vere esse in- 
evitably predisposed Augustinian thinkers throughout history towards 
the ontologism that emerged in St Anselm, and flowered in Male- 
branche. In constructing an indefectibly Christian doctrine of Creation 
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upon this thoroughly pagan foundation, ‘Augustine undertook an . ,, | 
impossible task’ (p. 202): here, as well as in the epistemological ques. | 
tion of intuition in the Divine Ideas, he left ‘unsettled questions’, ‘Ip | 
fact it was impossible to escape the difficulty except by forsaking | 
Plotinus in favour of Aristotle’ (p. 110). (These passages can be recom. } 
mended for meditation by any faint-hearted Thomist who doubts or | 
has forgotten why the Real Distinction is the keystone of all sound | 


metaphysics.) 
Secondly, the concluding chapter of the book, entitled ‘Augustin. 
ism’, has been almost doubled in length, and quite transformed in 


character, by the incorporation of a striking and original short essay | 
on the intellectual evolution of Augustine, from a rootless intellectual | 


and moral weakling with little to guide him in the confused world of 
post-Classical thought beyond a settled prejudice against the Church 
and a childish faith in the nomen Christi, into the founder of one of the 


great and permanent Christian philosophies (pp. 227-35). Oddly | 


enough, the rather tortuous note in the first edition, which justified 
Gilson’s decision (in 1928) not to take this evolution into account at 
all, appears unchanged at the end of this essay (pp. 363-4, n.49). 


Specialists will not all agree, of course, with all that is here said about | 


the importance of the various episodes in Augustine’s Odyssey (Hor 


tensius, the Old Testament, the Manichees, the Academics, St Ambrose, | 


the neo-Platonists and St Paul are enumerated); but there is nothing 
to show that the author has been especially affected by any of the 
theories or ‘discoveries’ written up in the more recent literature of 
Augustinian studies. No university dovecots will be fluttered, and no 


paladins need reach for their guns. These eight or nine pages, which | 


owe their power largely to the marvellous consistency of Gilson’s port- 
trait—to his utterly authoritative grasp of the unifying principle in the 
Saint’s own personality—are plainly the fruit of a lifelong meditation 
on the texts, and especially on the Confessiones as illuminating the texts. 
The passage ends with one of those pregnant statements that can seem 
trite as soon as they are pronounced (because they are then indubit- 
able), but can only be formulated by an original mind working at full 
intensity: ‘[Augustine] did for Plotinus what St Thomas Aquinas was 
later to do for Aristotle, i.e. to make, in the light of faith, a rational re- 
vision of a great philosophical interpretation of the universe. Whenever 
this has been done we see a Christian philosophy appear’ (pp. 234-5). 

At this stage it is obviously not enough to recall that the author 
had described the Christianizing of neo-Platonism, barely thirty pages 
before, as an ‘impossible task’, and to dismiss the argument as self- 


the manner of their resolution. This is the third heading under which 
the new material in Gilson’s book may be indicated. In Part ], 
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destroying. It remains rather to analyse the ‘unsettled questions’ in | 
St Augustine’s Christian philosophy, and to study the possibility and | 
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-— Chapter 1, on ‘Faith’, the questions of the place occupied by revealed 
' dogma in Augustine’s teaching, and of the degree to which this in- 
- validated his philosophy (properly so-called), are treated much more 
| elaborately than in the first edition. ‘Actually, St Augustine did not 
! pose the problem in this way, and if we look at his doctrine from this 
| point of view we may fail to see how he did pose the problem’ (pp. 34— 
| 5): fides enim gradus est intelligendi, intellectus autem meritum fidei (cit., 


| p. 266, n. 41). ‘If we are philosophers, we may regret that Augustine 
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did not pose his problem in some other way; but he did pose it in the 
way we have described. . . . This is what Augustine calls “‘Christian 
philosophy’’, that is, a rational contemplation of Christian revelation’ 


_ (pp. 36-7). As a crucial example of this method, and of its difficulties, 


Gilson later takes the question of the unity of the human compositum. 
‘Precisely how an intelligent substance can be united to a material 
body so as to animate it is, in Augustine’s eyes, a profound mystery, a 
mystery all the more embarrassing because in this case it is man him- 
self whom man cannot understand’ (p. 47; already in first ed.). Now 
Augustine grew to be convinced of the unity of man from ‘merely 
having to meditate on the dogma’ (p. 47); but ‘unfortunately, in 
Augustine the fulness of Christian truth was always in advance of his 
philosophy. To justify Christian intuitions he had at his disposal only 


a Plotinian technique’ (ibid.). ‘He felt from the beginning that the 


body and soul together make man, but he continued throughout his 
life to reason as though the soul were one substance which uses that 
other substance, the body. Involved as he was in such a difficulty, it is 
easy to understand why he found man a strangely mysterious being’ 
(p. 48). It is also easy to understand why, after ‘Saint Thomas found 
the solution’ (ibid.), this persisted even into the system of Descartes, 
though the hylomorphic premisses which alone made sense of it had 


been ruined to make room for that system. 
Nicet ABERCROMBIE 


ITALIAN CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


Christian Democracy in Italy 1860-1960. By Richard Webster. (Hollis and 
Carter. 30s.) 


THE development of Christian Democracy (and in predominantly 
Catholic countries this inevitably means, in practice, Catholic Demo- 
cracy) has been one of the most significant and influential trends in 
European politics since 1945. Professor Michael Fogarty, in his book 
published in 1957, Christian Democracy in Western Europe 1820-1953, 
summed it up to the effect that a Christian interpretation of social 
affairs now counted politically. Readers of that survey must have felt 
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the need for a more detailed examination of the country, namely 
Italy, in which Christian Democracy raises questions of greater im- 
portance and delicacy than anywhere else. The need has been met by 
Mr Webster’s book. 

First comes a Prologue showing how the first stirrings of a Catholic 


democratic policy were brought to nothing by the Roman Question, | 
Then in Part I Mr Webster describes the evolution of Catholic opinion | 
from the ‘neither electors nor elected’ directive, which was the Papacy’s | 
protest against spoliation, to the formation of the Popular Party under | 


Don Sturzo in 1919 with implicit Vatican approval. Although led by 
a priest who, unlike one or two other leaders, was untouched by theo- 
logical Modernism, the Party was not dominated by the clergy. Fora 
short while it gave hope of a well-based Christian democracy. Its 


positive part in staving off the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ seems to | 
me to be underestimated by Mr Webster, but he correctly analyses the | 


ideological (nationalist and pro-League of Nations) and the social (big 
landowners and smallholders) rifts in the Party which led it to equivo- 
cation and eventual extinction under the Fascist dictatorship. Yet, as 
is shown in Part 2, not only did Don Sturzo survive the collapse of 
Italy himself, but so did many of his ideas. Although Catholic leaders 
had, in varying degrees, compromised with Fascism, a large and im- 
portant core of resistance remained. It was either in exile, in obscurity 


or under the direct protection of the Holy See. The part played by the | 
parish priests in the Liberation Movement prevented its full exploita- [| 


tion by the Communists, and the Vatican saved a great Catholic 
statesman, de Gasperi, described by such an authority as Mr Mack 
Smith in his History of Modern Italy as ‘the most astute and courageous 
parliamentary leader since Cavour himself, and one of the most high- 


principled’. It was he who rebuilt the Italian state from its ruins and | 


made the Christian Democrat party a force again—a service not only 
to Italy and to religion, but to the whole Western world. Since de 
Gasperi’s death in 1954 both the Party and the State have felt the lack 
of a master-hand; Fanfani, his assistant and political heir, did not 
measure up to his chief. Thus Italian Christian Democracy, though the 
biggest political force, has become less and less able to conceal its inner 
contradictions; it seems fated to sway between reliance on the Socialists 
(and incidentally Mr Webster goes too far when he describes Italian 
Socialism as having broken with Communism) or the Neo-Fascists. 
There are serious risks in both alliances, of which obviously the Holy 
See is well aware. But Mr Webster also sees a danger in turning the 
Christian Democrat Party into a purely Clerical Party. He would 
seem to wish for, but hardly hopes to see, wholly Catholic lay- 
autonomy in politics, such as de Gasperi, in full loyalty to the Holy 


See, was able to create. 
Artec RANDALL 
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